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EPIDEMIC WITH COMPULSORY HILLWALKING! | Much more 


The early part of May this year saw a series of vicious electrical storms hit the southern Highlands, culminating, on 10 May, 
in a particularly nasty affair that spent much of the afternoon working its way across the country. One walker — Derek Hunter 
from Kelty — died after having been struck by lightning on Ben Oss. Two others had also been struck — but survived — on the 
Cobbler on 5 May. The 10 May storm was almost certainly the worst of its kind to hit the Scottish hills since 14 May 1998, when 
similar meteorological mayhem cost the life of Nick Kehoe in the Fannaichs (although he may have walked/stumbled over a 
crag while attempting to escape the weather, rather than having been hit by the lightning itself). That storm, like the recent one, 
was slow-moving and widespread. People suffered near-misses in various parts of the northern Highlands, none more so than 
Lindsay Munro, who here recalls his feelings and his ongoing fears. As to the wider question of how to spot, avoid and gen- 
erally deal with such storms, Grant Hutchison offers some thoughts across the page. 


THURSDAY 14 MAY 1998 started in fairly typical fashion, 
as hillwalking trips go. Rita and I left Perthshire at 6am to 
drive to Achnashellach. Our objective for the day was a circuit 
of the Coire Lair Munros and by 9:30am the boots were on 
and we were on our way. All was well as we climbed the 
well-maintained path beside the River Lair, savouring the 
beautiful native woodland and warm morning sunshine. By 
the time we reached the steep pull on to Beinn Liath Mhor’s 
east top, however, pleasantly warm had become uncomfort- 
ably hot. It was also really humid and our progress along 
the bouldery ridge leading to the main summit was slow. 

We reached the large cairn topping the Munro at 1:30pm 
and paused to eat our lunch. Our break was not a pleasant 
one. We were plagued by swarms of midges and other flying 
insects and there wasn’t much of a view to distract us. It was 
so hazy that even the neighbouring peaks of Fuar Tholl, 
Sgorr Ruadh and Sgorr nan Lochan Uaine were barely dis- 
cernible. And the temperature at the top was 20C... 

After half an hour or so we resumed our walk and within 
minutes a strange mist started forming all around. I cursed our 
luck as I dug out my compass, aware that the section between 
us and the col was a complex mix of crags and knolls. I felt 
sure that the localised bank of mist in which we now found 
ourselves would evaporate behind us as soon as we got to 
Sgorr Ruadh — except that this was no localised mist bank. 
It thickened steadily, and by the time we’d groped our way 


down to the col it was distinctly dark and murky. It some- | 


how didn’t seem right to continue with the planned route from 
there, but thoughts of quitting were quickly dispelled. “It 
could be worse,” we thought. “At least it’s not raining.” 
Slogging, up Sgorr Ruadh, the feeling of unease intensified 
and our regular hill chat was replaced with bursts of false 
cheery banter. On the narrow summit ridge the air became 
extremely stuffy and the gloom surrounding us developed a 
dirty yellow hue. Walking a few metres in front of Rita I 
began to sense that the cairn was imminent. Just then I heard a 
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THE ANGRY CORRIE 


weird humming sound coming from my trekking pole. It lasted 
for several seconds and then stopped. I immediately recalled 
having heard about ice axes doing the same when there was 
electricity in the air, and realised that we were now in a highly 
dangerous situation. The wider, potentially safer, east flank of 
the mountain was probably only minutes away, but there was 
the small matter of crossing the sharp summit first. I didn’t say 
anything to Rita and we moved on upwards. 

Moments later the humming started again. This time, though, it 
wasn’t followed by silence. There was a sudden massive flash 
and I felt a sharp pain on the back of my head and a heavy 


| thump on the rubber handle of my trekking pole. This was 


accompanied by a deafening rumble of thunder and the onset of 
torrential rain. Amazingly, despite the “shock”, I seemed OK 
— but all thoughts of crossing the summit were forgotten as we 
fled back down the ridge. As soon as we were able to, we quit 
the crest and descended a short way on to the bouldery. side- 
slope. We then squatted on rucksacks in an attempt to insulate 


| ourselves from the ground while defying our instincts to keep 


running. This was undoubtedly the worst bit of all, just sitting 
there feeling utterly helpless and vulnerable as the electrical 
onslaught raged around us. Eventually, the gap between flashes 
and rumbles grew to three seconds, so we made our way back to 
the crest to resume our descent. Lower down the hillside a furth- 
er bout of rucksack-sitting was required before we could com- 
plete our escape to Achnashellach. 

Wet, knackered and shaken, we headed for the nearest bar, 
the Ledgowan Lodge at Achnasheen. As we downed a much- 
needed pint, the proprietor told us the storm was the worst 


| she’d seen in her 32 years there. It certainly was unlike any I’d 


experienced previously. There had been no front moving in, no 
build-up of cumulus clouds, just a growing feeling of menace as 
the thing manifested itself out of nothing. 

Healthwise, I got off very lightly. A couple of heavy nose- 
bleeds over the next few days, bruising on the hand that had 
been holding the pole, and a circular “exit wound” on my oppo- 
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site elbow. I also developed strange lines running along 
the tops of my shoulders. An ECG scan revealed that my 
heart was OK, and the comments about how lucky I’d 
been came in thick and fast. The psychological effects 
took a few years to subside, however. I became an avid sky- 
watcher, monitoring clouds intently as they grew, shrunk 
or simply-drifted by. Walks were even aborted on several 
occasions. I remember quitting the high ground early 
during, a backpacking trip round Loch Mullardoch in May 
the following year. This was just because it had gone a bit 
grey after two days of perfect weather. A few weeks later, 
in Glen Taitneach, I retreated from the approach to Carn 
an Righ due to the briefest hail shower on an otherwise 
sunny day. 


Nowadays my fears have subsided considerably, though I 


‘still maintain a healthy respect for unusual weather. I’ve 


often heard the claim that due to global warming, we can 
expect more stormy weather in the Scottish Highlands in 
the summers to come. If this is the case, then there should 
be more discussion on the subject of mountain thunder- 
storms. At the moment it takes a tragedy such as the fatality 
on Ben Oss to bring the topic briefly to the fore, and the 
advice given on what to do if caught out can be patchy 
and inconsistent. Personally, the point about which I 
remain unsure is what to do with my trekking pole when 
things get decidedly murky. Listen to it and pray that it 
stays silent — or throw the damn thing over the nearest crag? 


THE BASE OF A thunder cloud is negatively charged. On 
the ground beneath, positive charges are drawn into the 
‘footprint’ area beneath the cloud — and the narrower the 
gap between ground and cloud, the more positive is the 
induced charge. Once the electrical potential gradient 
reaches around a million volts per metre, the insulating 


properties of the intervening air break down and — ka- | 


BLAAAAM! — lightning crosses the gap. Since lightning 
can travel horizontally as well as vertically, strikes both 
precede the rain and trail behind it. 

Charges can cluster more densely on convex objects 
than on flat or concave things — so the spikes on ice axes 
and walking poles are pretty good at building up a lightning- 
friendly charge; but the human head is marginally better. 
Conductive channels are always welcome to a lightning 
bolt, so metal poles and axes may marginally increase the 
likelihood of a strike — but remember that this stuff has 
already blasted its way through hundreds of metres of air, 
so it's not going to fret greatly about the precise conduct- 
ive properties of the last couple of metres to the ground. 
Once you've been struck, it's even possible that a well- 
planted pole might save your life, offering a low-resistance 
pathway to earth that bypasses your heart — but that's 
probably not something you should rely on. Don't rely, either, 
on your rubber-soled boots: Big Electricity, of the kind that 
comes looking for you across a kilometre-wide spark gap, 
will laugh at a couple of centimetres of rubber. This is stuff 
that, when it hits a car, simply blows out all four tyres on its 
way to the road. 

When lightning hits the ground, current flows through the 
earth in a wide area around the point of impact. This is how 
a lightning strike can kill a field full of cows — the long 
wheelbase of the average cow means that a nearby strike 
induces a significant potential difference across the ground 
spanned by the cow's front and back legs; current flows 
through cow, cow dies. 

From all this, it's easy enough to deduce some rules to 
maximise your survival chances if you’re caught out: 


@ Never continue upwards after warning signs (thunder, 


hair standing on end, humming metalwork). 


Remove metal items, especially if they're pointy and 
sticking up off the back of your pack. Place them on the 
ground and move away from them. 

Don’t lie down flat — although it gets you as low as 
possible, it exposes you to a bigger ground voltage from 
a nearby strike. (Remember the cows.) 


Instead, crouch with your feet together and your head 
tucked down. Sitting on something relatively non- 
conductive (a rucksack, a coil of rope) is OK, but don't 
support yourself with your hands, as this spreads your 
area of ground contact. (Those cows again.) 


Don’t shelter under or near tall objects such as trees 
or Cliff-faces — they're more likely to be struck by light- 


3 


ning, and you'll become incorporated into the current 
path. In particular, avoid cave-mouths and overhangs, 
which accumulate charge along their convex rims and 
may receive direct strikes. 


lf you're in a group, spread out and crouch separately 
— if one person is hit, the others will be uninjured and 
able to give immediate aid. 

Don’t be in a hurry to stand up again — let the storm 
pass over. 


And if the worst happens: it's always safe and well worth- 
while to attempt immediate CPR on a lightning casualty. 
Some victims suffer a period of paralysis and need no more 


| than a bit of mouth-to-mouth to keep them alive until they 


can breathe for themselves again. 
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Ed. — The Ben Oss fatality prompted the publication of an 
extraordinary piece of bad advice attributed to Alfie Ingram, 
leader of the Tayside Mountain Rescue Team. In the course 
of its front page report on 11 May, the Courier included this: 
“Mr Ingram recommended that any climber who fears a 
lightning strike should lie down on the ground, or seek shel- 
ter such as an overhanging rock.” One has to presume that 
this does amount to Ingram’s understanding of what to do in 
such a situation, even though he added some more sensi- 
ble/normal guidelines and even though the passage didn’t 
appear as a direct from-his-lips quote. Two days later the 
paper published a well-written rebuttal letter (“1 am extremely 
concerned...” etc) from a chap in Perth, but it’s worth reiter- 
ating here that Ingram’s advice is unequivocally dangerous. 
It increases risk to lie down if caught in a lightning storm, 
and it increases risk to shelter under an overhang. 

We seem to be in a phase of Startlingly Bad Advice app- 
earing in print. Ingram’s guidelines wouldn't necessarily lead 
to the certain death suggested by Trail’s Ben Nevis descent 
route (see TAC61, p2), ie there’s a chance that a walker do- 
ing what he suggests might get away with it. But, as recom- 
mendations go, this one isn’t exactly conducive to longevity. 


Happiness i is awarm Gan 


The Maldives — 500 miles’ worth of remarkably low- ae Indien hens idenihi-cs iio payer 
in these pages before, in the context of World Cup football matches against Iran and China. 
These were curious events due to the disparity in national highpoints: Iran reaches 5604m, China 
is 8848m, while the Maldives soar to 2.5m or maybe 3m on a good day with the wind in the 
right direction. Which brings us to Ginge Fullen, who for years has been busily bagging nation- 
al high points the world over. Here ’s what happened when he turned to the lowest of the low... 


Highest point, Wilingili Island, Addu Atoll. Unnamed. 
2.5 metres above sea level. 

Why bother? Well, the Maldives highpoint is the lowest 
highpoint of all the countries in the world — so that makes 
it interesting enough. Who can ever have set out specially 
to climb the highest “mountain” in the Maldives? So the 
answer was easily apparent: I was bothering “because it’s 
there”. But I must be bloody mad. 

I hadn’t really researched the highpoint here as I expect- 
ed it to be a breeze. From the internet, though, I learned 
that the 1190 islands of the Maldives span 822km from 
north to south, with only 200 of the islands inhabited. 
Addu Atoll is the furthest south of all the Maldivian atolls 
and is itself made up of over 30 islands. I still didn’t know 
where Wilingili Island was, but from tourist leaflets gath- 
ered from the airport in Male, the country’s capital, it 
seemed you were prohibited from visiting uninhabited 
islands unless you first sought permission from the govern- 
ment-run Atoll Islands Section. I had chanced my arm and 
emailed the Maldives tourist board asking if their highest 
point was marked in any way. The short reply said there 
were no mountains in the Maldives and signed off with 
“sun, sea and sand” or some such line. So I was on my own. 


The worid’s lowest mountains, as I’d found in the 
past, can be some of the most difficult and most 
entertaining. Africas lowest national highpoint is 
in the Gambia, and here I had to home in by GPS as 
finding a 53m point in an area with acres of ground 
over 50m is not too easy. I made for the nearest vill- 
age, where 60 schoolchildren took time out to show 
me the peak. I’m still not quite sure whether it was 
really Gambia’s highest peak or just some lorry-load 
of soil dumped to elevate it to the highest place in 
the country, but it was an afternoon’s entertainment 
for the children — a mad Englishman walking round 
following a bit of plastic and taking photographs. 


— 


stood at immigration in the Maldives airport, getting a 
grilling. Normally everybody coming here is a package 
tourist and independent travellers aren’t welcome. Several 
fellow passengers had already been sent for further in- 
terrogation with the head immigration officer. “How long 
you here for?” the official asked sternly. “Four days,” I 
replied just as sternly. “Accommodation booked?” “Yes,” I 
lied. “Return air ticket?” “Yes.” And then the critical 
question: “Why you here?” He wouldn’t believe I was 
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here to climb the Maldives highpoint — and his hand with 
the entry stamp was hovering over my passport — so I lied 
again and said “Tourist”. I smiled. His hand came down. 

I found the section in Lonely Planet for cheap accomm- 
odation and, as it was late, headed to Male straight away. 
The guesthouse was cheap for the Maldives: $20 for a 
room. Again I wondered if it was all worth it. Here I was 
on the third bloody floor of a guesthouse over three times 
the height of the highpoint. I wanted a beer but the Mal- 
dives are 100% Muslim and only the package-tourist 
resorts have alcohol. I sighed and went to bed. 

I organised the flight south to Gan, the runway island 
of Addu Atoll, easily enough next morning. I was forced 
to take a two-day package as the atoll has only one 
source of accommodation for foreigners: the resort hotel. 
You’re prohibited from staying anywhere else. So one of 
the much-hated package trips it was, an $80-a-night all- 
inclusive on top of the $240 return flight from Male. 
The Maldives “mountain” was proving expensive. 

The flight to Gan left at midday and took a little over 
an hour. Looking out of the window of the small plane 
was truly picture-postcard stuff. I had no doubts now why 
I was here, and a two-day holiday at a luxurious resort 
with copious amounts of alcohol wouldn’t go amiss eith- 
er. Heading towards Addu Atoll we crossed the equator. 

That morning I'd found out that Wilingili was an un- 
inhabited island right next to Gan — quite easy to reach I 
thought, if I was allowed to. I gave Wilingili the once- 
over on coming into land. Quite a big island, at least in 
Maldives terms, and only 400 metres at most from Gan. 
Some sources gave the highest point as 25 metres, but 
now quite clearly this was a misprint with the decimal 
point missing. From my experiences in Africa and Eu- 
rope, however — discovering new mountains and correct 
highest points, learning names for unnamed mountains, 
finding mountains not even in the country they’re supp- 
osed to be in — I knew that surprises can come at any time. 


I was strolling up Senegal’s highest summit, 581 
metres, late in the day thinking more of my evening 
meal than anything else. There was nothing of par- 
ticular interest, just a few baboons that I could hear 
in the distance. A quick photo and I could rush 
down before dark and see if that nice receptionist 
was still there back at the hotel. The whole hill 
was trees and shrubs and near the top I had to grab 
the machete from one of the two guides and hack my 
way for the last few metres. Then came the surprise. 
Sat right on the top of the Senegalese highpoint was 
a six-metre-high boulder, almost perfectly square 
with smooth, polished sides all around. The guides 
happily said “Right, that’s it, got to the top,” and 
were all set to head down. Meanwhile, I was stomp- 
ing around swearing my head off. It was getting 
dark, the baboons were closing in to reclaim. their 
peak and the receptionist would surely have knock- 
ed off by the time I got back now. Eventually, with 


the aid of the two bewildered and amused locals and 
a big tree branch, I did scramble in rather ungain- 
ly fashion right to the top of the boulder and so right 
to the top of Senegal. 


I was met on landing in Gan by the manager of the resort. 
Since it was out of season and he only had five guests, he 
must have been bored. Once settled in, drink in hand, I 
enquired about facilities. There was to be a snorkelling 
trip in the boat at 10am next day. I signed up immediately. 

Morning came and I was the only customer. Rucksack 
packed, I went down to the beach while the boat driver 
waded out to the mooring to get the boat. I sat on a deck- 
chair and waited, the island of Wilingili in plain sight not 
far away. Twenty minutes later I was still waiting as the 
boatman couldn’t get the engine started. There was no 
way I was going to be denied my Maldives mountain — 
and, besides, I’d spent too long in the navy in small boats 
to let something, as simple as a dodgy outboard stop me. 
I waded out and probably to the boatman’s dismay got 
the engine started. He would have to take his passenger 
after all. We picked up another local as boat handler and 
set off in the opposite direction to Wilingili. I pointed 
back the way. “No, no. Snorkelling good over here,” the 
boatman said. “No, no,” I replied. “Wilingili.” We turned 
back. Wilingili it was. 

About 400 metres out in the crystal-clear blue water 
the boatmen started getting the anchor ready. “Further in,” 
I said. We went a little further and again they prepared 
to anchor just offshore. Now I wasn’t here for the snorkel- 
ling. In fact I had no snorkelling gear at all. My day- 
sack contained just my camera, GPS, towel and water. I 
gestured for boat to be beached, made sure my watertight 
canoe bag was done up, and got ready to swim for it if 
necessary. There was no need though, as we beached the 
boat in the fine powdery sand of Wilingili and tied up to 
a felled coconut tree. 

“Just going for a walk,” I told the boatmen, who didn’t 
speak much English — then added “I may be gone some 
time” for effect. The young boatman named Soldier join- 
ed me, so we set off north on Wilingili searching for 
the Maldives’ highest point, walking along quite good 
tracks and passing a makeshift camp. Some workers 
were collecting coconuts and others were building what 
Soldier said were staff quarters. Beside ruins dating 
from when the British military were here in the 1960s 
and 70s, Wilingili was beautifully deserted. 


And damned flat. But I did find a surprise on Wilingili: | 


just how remote this island is. This being the southern- 
most atoll in all the Maldives, there is nothing further 
south until you hit Antarctica thousands of miles away. 


A diplomatic incident could easily have ensued while 
I was “climbing” the Vatican City summit, a 76m 
point on the helipad. I’d made contact with a Brit- 
ish padre studying at the Vatican, and he had 
signed me up for an official tour of historic sites 
within the Vatican gardens which were off-limits to 
ordinary tourists. I thus joined a two-hour tour with 
a group of experts in religious history, most of 
whom were in their 60s and 70s. We were driven 
around the state's sights of interest in a small bus, 
but as we headed toward the helipad — at the far 
side of the Vatican compound — to my horror we 
drove right past it, 300 metres further on to the next 
work of art. Well, what to do? The plan was simple. I 


had to lose the group and avoid the many security 
cameras. With a combination of military stealth 
gained from recent commando training, and the 
look of a lost tourist, I made it to the helipad, 
grabbed a gardener, thrust my camera in his hand 
to take my photo and returned hugging the building 
walls below the security cameras before rejoining 
— unnoticed — the group of history buffs. 


I climbed two, four, six, seven metres high, enough to 
scare myself — and stopped climbing before I reached the 
top of the coconut tree. I’d just done it for a photo oppor- 
tunity, and now wished I hadn’t. I’m not averse to a bit 
of climbing, but that’s with good protection, friends, bolts 
or ice screws. Here the sticks tied across and up the tree 
were precarious in the extreme and climbing in sandals 
didn’t make it very much easier. Back on terra firma we 
continued our stroll around Wilingili. 

As the whole island is covered in coconut trees, getting 
GPS coordinates wasn’t possible until we first reached 
the northern end. But when we came out on to the tiniest 
of beaches the GPS didn’t know what to make of the 
situation: 300ft, 500ft, 50ft? After two years on mostly 
high, identifiable, big-name mountains, it seemed to be 
saying: “Now you must be taking the piss, Ginge Fullen.” 
I put it away and wrote “no reliable reading” in my diary. 

We walked back south along every possible path on 
Wilingili in the two hours or so we were there. Near the 
centre we came across a small lake of mostly fresh water 
from the heavy rains they’d had recently. At one point we 
crossed the island near the middle at its widest point, 
maybe 300 metres or so. The highest ground was here 
and right in the middle stood a massive coconut tree — 
well, its diameter was massive but even the trees here 
don’t top 10 metres. Soldier said the tree was over 200 
years old and given its size I could easily believe that. 
Anyway, here, where the biggest tree stood, was the 
Maldives highpoint. As to the given height of 2.5 metres, I 


| disagree with that. I'd guesstimate three metres, maybe 


as high as a giddy 3.5m. 

Was this point really the highest? I was now wondering 
who had surveyed all 1190 islands in the Maldives and 
come up with an unnamed point on Wilingili. But, as 
Sherlock Holmes said, “some mysteries are best left un- 
solved”. (Well, I’m not quite sure he said that, but it adds 
alittle more impact than me saying it.) 

I retired to the bar, mission complete and my 103rd 
country climbed. There was a need to celebrate and an 
even bigger need to make a dent in the all-inclusive bar 
bill. As I left Addu Atoll the next day the plane flew out 
right over Wilingjli and the Maldives’ highest point... 


The next luxurious hotel resort in the Maldives is due to 
be built next year. The place? The remote, idyllic, and 
relatively untouched Wilingili. So soon you will be able 
to sit by the swimming pool, sipping pifia coladas on the 
Maldives’ highest mountain. The adventure in life, as is 
more and more the case, is getting less and less. 


See www.gingefullen.com 


Hearts and bones (and bothies and bags) 


The Nest, at the Traverse Theatre Edinburgh, 20 Apr — 2 May 2004 
(toured to Yetholm, Aros Mull, Easdale, Ullapool, Achiltibuie, Lairg, Ardross, Ballachulish, Oban, 


Aros Skye, Dornie, 4—22 May). 


Directed by Lorne Campbell, written by Alen Wilkins. 


YOU WAIT ALL DAY, then two come along at once. As 
with buses, so with plays about the hills. Never one written 
in TAC’s first 13 years, then two arrive inside six months. 
Last issue (p16) I struggled in the rarefied air of 8000m. 
This time I am down to earth in a bothy. 

The Nest by Alan Wilkins, his first staged play, was 
performed by the Traverse in Edinburgh and I might as well 
say right at the off that I loved it. The news that it was to be 
one hour 40 minutes without an intermission was received 
with mixed feelings, and not just because of the missed 
half-time drink. The worry was needless. There were four 
acts spread over three days in “The Nest”, which any 
TAC-minded type would easily identify as Kinbreack in 
Glen Kingie. A married couple are there to do their last 
Munro and, you’ve guessed it, the symbolism extends to 
their relationship. The other three residents have more 
exotic reasons for being there, the most extreme being an 
old man (Innes, played by Finlay Welsh) bent on burying 
the bones of a sect leader on the top of Sgurr Mor — 
coincidentally the aforementioned last Munro of the 
married couple. 

The Nest gets round the problem of suspension of dis- 
belief by setting all the action in the bothy. Sgurr Mor 
plays a part and so does the weather — the five 
bothymongers are trapped inside by a Shakespearean 
storm but at no point is there an attempt to recreate the 
blasted heath on stage. Despite the bone-burying plot 
line, the intrigue centres on the married couple, Helen 
(Candida Benson) and Colin (Matthew Pidgeon). One 
probably expected to go one’s life without encountering 
a piece of high art that hinged on Munro completion, but 
such is The Nest. The battleground for the marital woes 
of the pair turns out to be old Hugh’s list, and the chosen 
weapon is the ticking pen. 


blew up. Her ignorance thus allows the others to initiate | 


| 


Review: Perkin Warbeck 


know what you mean, things seem clear and simple even. 
On Monday morning, back at work, that’s when every- 
thing seems so difficult again.” 

Wilkins himself has 60 Munros bagged away along with 
a coast-to-coast walk, so the detail in the text seems 
unimpeachable. Bothy etiquette and bagging logistics are 
covered, as is the commercialisation of the hills. Mac the 
long-distance bagger is lugging a four-kilo rock in his 
pack because he thinks it will be a good angle if he writes 
the round up. Jackie the snapper’s take on this is: “Round 
Moldova with a fucking fridge, I hate that. Ordinary stuff 
with an angle. Write an interesting book about an interest- 
ing subject — people will read it.” 

In act four the weather eases, the bones are buried and 
Sgurr Mor is ticked for Colin. But of course the denoue- 
ment is waiting when he gets back to Helen in the bothy — 
will they go off to do the Corbetts (a metaphor for the 
marriage surviving)? Sadly there is no mention of Mari- 


lyns, which would obviously see them into their dotage. | 
won’t tell you what happens, but suffice to say that by 
this point the characters have been skilfully developed 
and played and one feels for them. Colin has had his 


one moment of indiscretion and appears to have been a 
Claire Yuille as Jackie is a lost photographer who had | 
been looking, to shoot a calendar picture when the storm | 


the audience into the kind of fanatical list-making and 


ticking that is meat and bones to TAC. The final character 
— Mac, played by Lewis Howden — is doing a Hamish 
Brown-type uninterrupted Munro round, although one 
assumes his use of taxis was not in imitation of Hamish. 
(Nor his occasional “lightweight cigarette”, © Dr G W 
McSharkie.) 

Despite the surreal bone-burying, it’s the will they / 
won’t they of Colin and Helen that keeps the attention 
right to the end. It wouldn’t work if the audience didn’t 


root for them, but Wilkins skilfully gets us on their side | 


despite their past mendacities. He cheated on her with a 
wotnan, so she cheated on him by — I kid you not — bagg- 
ing something without telling him. Imagine the divorce 
citation. 

Colin, despite being the original cheater, is the softer 


character. “You’re on every page of every logbook,” he | 


says to Helen. “You’re in every photograph of a summit 
cairn or a trig point. You’re in every memory of the 
Scottish hills that I’ve got.” Helen: “When I’m walking I 


puppy dog ever since. Helen has been storing the news of 
her bagging infidelity until the critical moment to give 
him some notion of how she felt at his betrayal. As one 
who ticks a book myself this still doesn’t seem like the 
closest parallel to catching one’s inamorata with the 
milkman. For non-baggers in the audience one has to 
wonder. Man arrives at best friend’s house with suitcase, 
copy of FHM and golf clubs: “I’ve left her — she did 
Bidein a’ Choire Sheasgaich a year ago and didn’t tell me”. 


| But you have to applaud Wilkins for trying it on, and some 


of the baggers in the pages of this magazine do occasion- 
ally amaze me. 

I have no idea what the Guardian meant when it said “In 
its own naturalistic way, The Nest stares into the same 
existential abyss as Waiting for Godot.” I am more inter- 
ested in the abyss that is the Witch’s Step. But Wilkins 
has created a very fine piece of entertainment with hum- 
our, some of the richness of bagging/walking culture, and 
a set of engaging characters. 8000m is fading somewhat 
in my memory, and despite its sexier setting it just didn’t 
involve the audience in the way that The Nest did. Maybe 
Munrobaggers are inherently more interesting than people 
who climb 8000m peaks? 


...Parkwatch...Parkwatch...Park 


FURTHER TO DAVID SUMMERS’ article in TAC61 
(pp4-5), there is some good news on public transport 
from the Loch Lomond & Trossachs National Park. A 
timetable of all bus, train and ferry services in their area 
is now available. It is free and can be requested via the 
park website, www.lochlomond-trossachs.org/html/ 
publications/public%20transport_index.htm, or 
downloaded — but at 80 pages that takes a while. It is 
exactly the sort of thing a national park should be doing. 
Enquiry services such as Traveline are good for spec- 
ifics, but if you just want to ponder possibilities, it is easier 
with a collection of timetables. That is why Getting 
Around the Highland and Islands, produced in the 
1980s and early 1990s (and mentioned in TAC1) was one 
of my favourite books. I travelled miles round Scotland 
using that and a pile of maps without leaving my armchair 
in Sheffield. Greenest form of tourism there is. 

There is still plenty of scope for the LL&TNP in terms 
of filling gaps. Immediate thoughts are a shuttle bus 


from Balmaha to Rowardennan, and a proper waterbus | 


service on the loch. There is also potential for advice on 
specific routes, as hinted at on the webpage blurb but 
not delivered in the leaflet. The timetable itself also 
needs reshaping for the next edition. The Trossachs Trund- 
ler bus service, mentioned several times in the intro- 
ductory text, needs its own timetable. Even with local 
knowledge, I could not work out how to use it to get to 
either Lake of Menteith or Ben Venue, and I don’t think 
the relevant timetable is actually there. If, as I suspect, it is 
a summer-only service, then that should be made clear 
in the introduction. Room for improvement, but a good 
starting point at least. 


“WE WANTED TO GO on a seaplane trip but they were 
fully booked till June”. This comment made by a tourist 
on the Balloch train in early May turned my low-level 
eavesdropping into unabashed nosiness. I learned that the 
group were staying at Cameron House, but nothing else 


(see TACS9, p8), which has now expanded greatly. Effort 
has been made to address environmental concerns, with 
pro-seaplane evidence quoted. Of course this is partial 
and omits to mention that much research elsewhere has 
been done in the context of seaplanes for passenger and 
freight transport in locations with limited alternatives, 
rather than for leisure in an area with roads up both 
sides. What is hard to find on the website is where the 
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trips will start from. But hidden away in the FAQs is this: 
“Subject to permissions, excursion tours will depart from 
the southern end of Loch Lomond, near Loch Lomond 
Shores at Balloch, or another convenient location in the 
Lomond and Clyde area.” It seems that “fully booked” 
may be a euphemism, for “not started commercially yet”. 

A couple of weeks later, on a lovely Saturday afternoon, 
a seaplane flew over us as we climbed Conic Hill with 
visiting friends. It drifted above making less noise than 
the interminable buzz of a microlight. Although the West 
Highland Way was busy, there was no one else on the 
tops of Conic but when we walked back down to the 
lochshore it was like Blackpool. Well, no it wasn’t, it was 
like Loch Lomond on a hot summer’s afternoon: strewn 
with people, noisy with jetskis, smelly with barbecues. 
This is the reality and is what a lot of people want. It 
may well be better to have seaplanes in this already busy 
environment rather than to find them appearing in other 
quieter locations. Vai Hamition 
Ed. — Thanks are due to Paul Prescott for providing a copy 
of the first edition — April 2004 — of the park’s in-flight 
magazine. This is entitled a’phairc, and although it has its 
good points — eg a thumbnail gallery of 25 park-authority 
board members and a length/depth/volume table of 18 park 
lochs (admittedly based on data from 1909) — the overall 
feel is predictably one of style over content. The title is 
symptomatic: there are precious few native Gaelic speakers 
inside the park’s ringfence, so the suspicion has to be that 
labelling the magazine a’phairc panders to (a) politically 
correct pressure and (b) the modern middle-class percep- 
tion that Gaelic equals authentic (equals nice). 

In terms of content, two things merit mention. The inside 
front cover features an outstanding candidate for the 


| McGonagall Memorial Award 2004 for the Worst Poem Pub- 


lished in a Scottish Context. Splendid stuff, well worth 
seeking out: hopefully the poet, Michael Hamish Glen, was 
handsomely paid for his work. And on the back cover is 
another gem, a relief map of the park’s domain showing 
various of its notable hills. The first thing to say about the 


| map is that, despite occupying over half an A4 page, it re- 
useful. Time to revisit www.lochlomondseaplanes.co.uk 


quires Olympic-standard squinting to read some of text. 
There is also an amusing outbreak of Corbettitis. What is 
it about Corbetts? Again and again people — often clued- 
up hill people — seem to make a hash of detailing/listing 
them. Maybe it’s a curse. Anyway, while the map makes a 


| fair fist of the 18 actual in-park Corbetts, the legend states 


that Corbetts are “+2000ft”. Well, yes, but only if you ex- 
clude the 2000ft—2499ft hills and lop off everything over 
2999ft. On the map itself, the symbol used for Corbetts crops 
up on three distinctly unCorbettesque hills: Ben Venue, Beinn 
an t-Sidhein and Ben An (sic — see TAC46, p12) — the 
latter two don’t even fulfil the “+2000ft” criterion. 

Small details, maybe — but given the amount of cash evi- 
dently thrown at the magazine, and the central role played 
by hills in the park, you’d think at least someone among the 
(presumably) well-remunerated park authoritarians would 
have got it right. It isn’t really that difficult. 

Incidentally, any thoughts on the park boundary? This is 
defined to some extent by estate boundaries, but a entity 
which excludes Meall na Fearna but includes Ben Vorlich 
next door is idiosyncratic if not plain weird. Ditto for the 
western edge, where Meall an Fhudair is out while the joined- 
on Troisgeach is in. See www.scotland.gov.uk/graphics/ 
maps/npboundarybig.gif for the wiggly line in all its con- 
voluted glory. 


Brendan Hamill’s concern about the wholesale windfarmisation of Scotland’s hills became so great 
that he decided to stand for the European Bauer Ses s his election ely 
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Wednesday 28 April 2004 

Three or four weeks ago, | spoke to people in several of the 
campaign groups in the Perth area about the possibility of 
fighting the European elections on 10 June on an anti-wind 
power ticket. The response was sufficiently encouraging to 
persuade me to send in an application to the electoral com- 
mission to register a political party with the name Scottish 
Wind Watch (SWW). Keir Hardie didn’t have to bother with 
such formalities! 

Today we received official confirmation of our registration, 
so we can go ahead and put up candidates. Just two 
problems. One, we don't have any members; and two, we 
need to put down a deposit of £5000 by 13 May. 


Friday 30 April 
Having launched an appeal for 500 people to put £10 each 


towards the deposit, we've now signed up 30 people in 
two days and are hoping for more. 


Monday 3 May 

At least 700 people turn out on a bank holiday Monday 
evening for a meeting in Perth city hall organised by the 
Glenfarg action group. The speakers are David Bellamy, 
Hugh Sharman (an expert on Danish wind power) and John 
Campbell QC, arch-opponent of wind power but better 
known for his role in the Holyrood inquiry. The turnout shows 
how concerned people are, but in the questions after the 
speeches everyone is asking basically the same thing: 
“How do we stop the unstoppable?” | ask the panel if they 
agree that we need to fight this politically. Jonn Campbell 
says yes — but unfortunately, as this is a “non-political” 
meeting, | don't get the chance to go into detail. 


Thursday 6 May 

A week to go before nominations have to be in, and we have 
raised barely £1000 towards our target. Nevertheless, | start 
ringing round our membership looking for volunteers for the 
six candidates apart from myself. This election will be fought 
across the whole of Scotland as a single constituency, with 
seats allocated to parties roughly in proportion to their share 
of the vote. There are seven seats to be allocated, so we can 
put up seven candidates. 


Tuesday 11 May 

Following strenuous efforts by Blairgowrie-based Sylvia 
Thorne, our deputy leader, a last-minute benefactor steps in 
to cover our shortfall for the election deposit — although it’s 
in the form of a loan rather than an outright gift. Sylvia thinks 
we should accept it as we are getting a steady stream of 
donations and subscriptions coming in every day. | agree. 


Thursday 13 May 

To Edinburgh with the nomination papers. The returning 
officer and his assistant meticulously check the spelling of 
each candidate's name and address for errors. There aren't 
any. We are fighting this election! 
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Friday 14 May 


Spend a couple of trying hours on the internet investigating 
options for my campaign tour of the northwest Highlands 
and the Western Isles. | plan to do this entirely by public 
transport and mountain bike, to demonstrate our “green” 
credentials and to expose some of the problems of public 
transport in Scotland. Eventually | go into Perth railway sta- 
tion where a nice lass helps me trawl through the options. 
The main problem is the return leg from Kyle to Perth — 
all the bicycle spaces (a princely two per train) are booked 
up solid. Eventually | have to add a day to my itinerary in 
order to find a train with space for my antique Rock-Hopper. 


Tuesday 18 May 

After a couple of days of frantic activity, we finalise the text 
of our election leaflet. This will be delivered free to every 
household in Scotland by the Royal Mail, but we have to 
pay for the printing and handle the logistics, which will in- 
clude splitting the leaflets into bundles of 100 and deliver- 
ing them to the appropriate Royal Mail centres. 

We can't afford to cover all of Scotland — this would re- 
quire 2.5 million leaflets — so we opt to exclude the major 
urban centres. This brings the number down to 1.1 million. 
Even so, the only printer able to meet the 28 May deadline 
(when the leaflets have to be with the Royal Mail) is in 
York. We place the order. Simultaneously, | send out an 
appeal to our membership to support the printing costs. 


Wednesday 19 May 

Meet Graeme McAulay of the BBC’s Politics Scotland to 
film a piece for their show later in the week. I've suggested 
Rumbling Bridge as a venue as it has good views of the 
proposed Mellock Hill wind factory in the Ochils and of the 
Earlsburn site on the plateau of the Gargunnock hills. Also, 
you can see the Wallace Monument: this gives an idea of 
the scale of the turbines, which will be twice as high. We 
spend a lot of time filming me cycling up and down the hill 
on my mountain bike. 


Thursday 20 May 


Day One of my campaign tour of the northwest. Sylvia and 
a photographer from the Courier see me off at Perth station. 


| Four hours later I'm at Garve, sheltering under the foot- 


bridge. Two minutes after the train left, the heavens opened 
and the platform turned white with hailstones. Fortunately 
this is the heaviest shower of the day, and | make slow 
progress up the road to Ullapool against a stiff headwind. 

Eventually arrive in Ullapool nearly five hours after leav- 
ing Garve, to meet fellow SWW candidates Jenny Scobie 
and Richard Hammock, and Sylvia, for the campaign launch 
on the pier. The evening is taken up by a meeting organ- 
ised by the local SNP councillor at which representatives of 
Scottish and Southern Energy (SSE) unveil their plans for 
a 400kV overhead line connecting with the proposed sub- 
marine cable from Lewis. The line will run underground 
inland to an as-yet unspecified site where the interconnect- 
or will apparently be twice the size of Hampden Park. The 
pylons will then run across the hills northeast of Ullapool to 
the head of Loch Broom and follow the road across the 
Dirrie More to Beauly. This is the only possible route as 
both the Beinn Dearg massif to the north and the Fannaichs 
to the south are designated Special Areas of Conservation. 

Not surprisingly, these tidings are not well received by the 
audience of more than 200 packed into the village hall, and 
the SSE men beat a hasty retreat. | then give a more relaxed 
discourse on why wind power is a waste of time and money, 


and answer questions from the audience, most of whom are 
very aware of the issues and receptive to our argument 
that the way to stop the pylons is to oppose the wind power 
schemes on Lewis which are the root of the problem. 


Friday 21 May 

Aboard the ferry to Stornoway with the hills from Apple- 
cross to Cape Wrath stretched out along the eastern hori- 
zon on a crystal-clear morning. Cycle the 18 miles to Pairc 
to meet local SWW member Martyn Imrie who has arranged 
an evening with residents at Barvas, where one of the larger 
wind power projects is planned. All told, there are plans for 
about 600 turbines on Lewis, and the AMEC men who are 
proposing the largest project of 300 turbines are behaving 
as if it is a fait accompli. It's clear from the articulate and 
well-informed people at the meeting that they may not get 
the easy ride they expect here. 


Saturday 22 May 

Wake much later than intended — must be the island air. 
Thankfully accept a lift from Martyn to the highpoint of the 
road over Clisham, without which | would certainly miss the 
ferry from Tarbert to Uig. The descent to Tarbert is as ex- 
hilarating and stunning as ever. Another beautiful crossing 
of the Minch, which makes it only too clear how obvious 
the proposed wind factories in north Skye, at Edinbane 
and Ben Aketil at the head of Loch Greshornish, are going 
to be. There's also the prospect of another 400kV overhead 
line being put in here to replace the existing wooden-pole 
line and carry more power from Harris and Lewis to the 
mainland. The existing line supplies power to the islands 
and caused much protest when it was put up, as the orig- 
inal route would have gone through Glen Sligachan. 

In Uig | meet Ben Palmer, another SWW candidate. Ben 
and his wife Rhonda are crofters and also run the campsite 
at Loch Greshornish. We planned to hand out leaflets in 
Portree High St — but there are no people! It dawns on 
us that the Scottish cup final is in progress, so we resched- 
ule our walkabout for later. 

Another evening meeting of local activists: it's clear that 
the community is split down the middle on this issue, with 
some crofters being promised payments of several thou- 
sand a year from the wind company (AMEC again). The 
landowner, of course, is going to make much more and is 
said to have engineered the removal of two anti-wind cam- 
paigners from the community council by putting pressure 
on his tenants to vote against them in the recent elections. 


Sunday 23 May 

Near disaster. After a long day's cycling, | pop into the vill- 
age shop at Broadford for a bar of chocolate. Then cycle 
on to find a bed for the night. Two hours later, after checking 
into a B&B, | discover my wallet is missing, complete with 
rail tickets home, credit cards and all the cash | have with 
me. After painstakingly retracing my steps through the vil- 
lage, | find the wallet, untouched, where | had left it on top 
of the dustbin outside the shop while fiddling with my pan- 
niers. Maybe nobody noticed it was there, but | like to think 
that the folk of Broadford have a different sense of values 
from those of the world most of us inhabit. 


Monday 24 May 

A leisurely ride to Kyle, with a toll-free crossing of the bridge, 
gets me to the station in plenty of time. However, | still al- 
most manage to miss the train since | am talking on the 
phone to our Aberdeenshire candidate Richard Hammock 
when | suddenly realise all the people who were on the 
platform have vanished. Hurriedly pushing the bike to the 
end of the station buildings, | peer round the other side to 
see my train just about to depart. 


Tuesday 25 May 
An email from the printers in York: they can’t find a carrier 
to deliver the leaflets before the afternoon of 27 May — 
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which will be far too late for us to split them into bundles 
of 100 for the post office. After a couple of hours of frantic 
phoning, | arrange to hire a van and drive to York early 
Wednesday morning to collect half of the leaflets — they 
are on four pallets and weigh three tonnes in all. One of 
our Alyth members will drive a second van to collect the 
remaining pallets. Bob and Helen Pass offer the use of 
their house for counting the leaflets. 


Wednesday 26 May 

After rising at 3:30am, | arrive back in Kinross 12 hours later 
with 600,000 leaflets. Sylvia and her helpers have worked 
out a system for batching these, so we work through the 
evening and into the night. The second vanload arrives at 
about 9pm. The conservatory is now piled high with boxes. 


Thursday 27 May 

The first shipment of bundled leaflets is ready to go to the 
Glasgow delivery office. When | get there, nobody knows 
what to do with them. A few more phonecalls and | find the 
right person to speak to. One down, three to go. About 12 
hours later, we are in Perth, unloading the second shipment. 


| Friday 28 May 


Richard and Lynn arrive at 9:30am to take the third ship- 
ment to Inverness. We have already been up counting leaf- 
lets for more than three hours. At 3pm, | head from Aber- 
deen to Perth to take the van back after handing over the 
last batch of leaflets. Now comes the sting in the tail. Some- 
body had scraped the side of the van while it was parked 
on the farm road outside Bob and Helen's house. Probably 
a farm trailer or something similar — there’s green paint 
involved. The repair ends up costing us another £200. Ah, 
the joys of political campaigning. 


Tuesday 1 June 


| To Moffat for a meeting on the proposed Harestanes / Ae 


Forest project — 126 turbines or thereabouts. The Green 
Party list MSP Chris Ballance has challenged Labour's lo- 
cal MSP Elaine Murray to a debate on wind power, al- 
though it turns out to be mostly about whether the life of 
the Chapelcross power station should be extended or the 
station replaced with another nuclear installation. | get the 
chance to put in my tuppenceworth from the audience, but 
a Greenpeace member objects after I've been speaking 
for a couple of minutes, so things deteriorate from then on. 
Chris Ballance alleges the leaflet I've been handing out at 
the door is based on distorted data, so I’m delighted to 
inform him that the figures come from the International En- 
ergy Agency and Danish government websites. 


Wednesday 2 June 
After two weeks of badgering the TV companies, the BBC 
and STV/Grampian finally offer us a five-minute slot for an 
election broadcast next Monday evening. Problem is, we 
can't do it live and have to deliver a prerecorded tape by 
noon on Friday. We also find it will cost over £4000 to pro- 
duce this — so, since we don't have anything like that in 
spare funds, we have to turn down the offer. | ask if we 
can have a Gaelic radio broadcast in the Western Isles in- 
stead, but am told they are not offering any radio slots in 
this election. 

Sylvia and | go to Amulree in the evening for a meeting 
with local activists who have five wind projects on their door- 


The Angry Shop 


step. Spend much time discussing how to wake up the 
people of Crieff, but don’t come up with the answer. 


Monday 7 June 

Ullapool again, to hear what John Swinney has to say on 
the pylons. Ewan Scobie has distributed copies of our map 
of the 200+ current wind power projects in Scotland. Swin- 
ney says he would be horrified if the situation ended up 
looking anything like this, and maintains that just a few 
large windfarms would provide 10% of UK electricity re- 
quirements. Can't help thinking he doesn't grasp how little 
electricity you get out of the average wind turbine. | could 
give him a hard time but decide to let it pass, as the locals 
are clearly grateful that he is at least taking an interest. 

Try without success to phone my wife Anne to check on 
the condition of my father-in-law, who fell down steps in the 
round church in Bowmore on Islay yesterday. Fortunately 
Anne was on the island at the weekend. 


Tuesday 8 June 

Back to Stornoway for a public meeting in the Nicolson In- 
stitute. Spend a couple of hours handing out leaflets in the 
town centre during the afternoon. Most people are politely 
receptive, but one large and prosperous-looking gentleman 
tells me, not very politely, to go back to the mainland 
and goes on at length about the job prospects of wind 
power for the islands. He doesn't give me the time to tell him 
that the nearest haulage contractor capable of transporting 
turbine mast sections is based in Brora. 

At the evening meeting, one of the main topics turns out 
to be not wind but nuclear power. The suspicion is that the 
true agenda is to build a nuclear station in Lewis, and 
that's the real reason for the planned submarine cables to 
Ullapool and Skye. This makes sense: without some base- 
load generating capacity, these power lines are never go- 
ing to be economically viable. It's also exactly what Brian 
Wilson would advocate. The plot thickens. 


Wednesday 9 June 

Anne phones to say her father has been transferred to the 
Southern General in Glasgow and is not too well. Also, my 
last remaining aunt has died. Anna was 90 in January and 
still hale last time | saw her. | remember her telling how 
they used to camp near Glencoe in the 1930s. Uncle Benny 
worked on the railway and they got free tickets. At that time 


the railway still ran to Ballachulish and they used to camp | 


at Kentallen, long before the days of lightweight tents. 

Our eve-of-poll meeting in Ullapool high school attracts a 
modest but articulate audience, including a couple on holi- 
day from England who can’t understand why the people of 
Scotland aren’t out marching in the streets on this issue. 
Tell me about it. 


Thursday 10 June 
Polling day. Jenny and Ewan Scobie have been up for hours 
sending last-minute emails to B&B owners and hoteliers. | 
head back to Kinross to cast my vote. At Braemore, | stop 
to repair some of our posters which have been turned 
back-to-front and the message “Wind Power — Yes Please” 
scrawled on them. 

At the polling station in Glenfarg, I’m not surprised to 
discover the turnout has been low. | bet as soon as the 
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115-metre turbines start sprouting on the Ochils, you won't 
be able to move for people demanding to know how this 
was allowed to happen. 

Anne hasn't voted. She must still be in Glasgow with her 
mum and dad. 


Friday 11 June 
The main news is Tony Blairs announcement that the next 
G8 summit is to be at Gleneagles. | fire off letters to the pa- 
pers pointing out that this will not only give the politicians an 
excellent view of the 113 turbine sites in the Ochils, and the 
Beauly—Denny overhead power line, but the aircraft 
and vehicle movements associated with the summit will put 
more CO, into the atmosphere in the next year than all the 
lifetime reductions claimed for the Ochils wind factories. 
Anne phones again: her father's a bit better, but will prob- 
ably be in hospital another week. 


Sunday 13.June 

To the count in Tullibody civic centre. This is strong SNP 
territory and it shows. We are getting a modest number of 
votes in the rural areas, but the urban population clearly 
doesn't see wind power as an issue. Yet. As we leave to 
head for Perth, | notice the fine view of the west side of 
Dumyat from here. The preferred route for the new 400kV 
Beauly—Denny overhead line cuts right across this face of 
the hill and down to the flat ground south of Blairlogie. 

At the Perth count we are obviously doing better than 
in Tullibody, but the main battle is between the Tories and 
the SNP. Quite a few people tell us they support our stance 
on wind power even though they are active in other part- 
ies. | wonder whether the SNP leadership has cottoned on 
to the fact that this may well be the only issue which will 
persuade natural Tory supporters to vote for independence, 
if it would guarantee a halt to further wind projects. 


Monday 14 June 
To the city chambers in Edinburgh for the last few results. 
The main interest for the other parties is who is going to get 
the last seat. In the event, it goes to the Tories, but the media 
interest seems to be the drop in the SNP vote. 

We end up with 7255 votes — not as good as 72000 but 
a whole lot better than 720. Considering we didn’t even exist 
two months ago, this seems like a good first effort. One par- 
ticular result gives me hope: we polled nearly 5% of the vote 
in the Western Isles, which rather gives the lie to the asser- 
tion that Lewis folk are wholeheartedly behind wind projects. 


Wednesday 16 June 

I'm speaking in a debate on wind power at Scone Palace 
organised by the Natural Environment Research Council. A 
lot of the audience are academics who have been at a con- 
ference earlier in the day. The consensus which emerges 
is more or less identical to ours: wind power alone is not 
enough, so why is it being presented as the only option? I'm 
particularly pleased when the chief executive of NERC en- 
dorses my comment that if there is one single energy tech- 
nology we should be looking at very seriously, it is not wind 
power but somehow harnessing sunlight through photo- 
synthesis. If we can crack that, we've got it made. 


Scottish Wind Watch: www.saveourhills.org 
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How did it come to be that rhyme and meter 
(at least, iambic) fell to such disdain? 

Is the free verse bird’s song audibly sweeter, 
or is the search for matched vowels just a pain? 
Wordsworth is, I think, to blame for two 
contradictory reasons: One, his Daff- 

-odils, which teaches generations new 

that iambs can be ineffably naff; 

Two: he defined a poem as “emotion 

recalled in tranquillity”— Siren call 

for those who hold the notion 

that a poem’s Form is nothing, and Content all. 
Call me old-fashioned, past it and out-of-time: 
I do, however, like my verse to rhyme. 


HAVING GOT THAT off my chest, I confess that Gordon 
Jarvie’s Climber 's Calendar (contained in his wider coll- 
ection Zime’s Traverse) is well worth a read, despite the 
distinct lack of rhymes. It’s a slim volume, comprising 16 
short poems, each of which recollects the emotion of a 
moment or a day on the hill. Readers may well be reminded 
of Norman MacCaig’s mountain poetry: and though 
Jarvie’s poetic diction tends to be rather more spare, it can 
nonetheless be effective in its simplicity: 

We lie on hard ground 

under a map of stars 

sensing, the inky outline of high hills. 

(Skye Nocturne) 

That “inky outline” not only sounds right: it smells right, 
hinting as it does at the heavy scent of night. Jarvie is also 
adept at creating an almost photographic image in the read- 
er’s mind, a technique he has perhaps developed (sorry) 
from Edwin Morgan’s Instamatic poetry: 

We linger long enough up there 

to watch our eyebrows 

turn bushy white and comical 

with ice... 

(Meall Ghaordie) 

Sometimes, however, the Pierian spring runs a bit too dry for 
my liking. The opening lines of the above poem, for example: 

Possibly ‘the rounded hill 

of the shoulder, arm or hand’, 

pronounced myow! girday. 


The return of the horn man: An update on the Lawers parking 
situation (see TAC57, p19). Mr Cameron Thomson, the crafter of 
horn, is still charging £5 for hillwalkers, with his notice adding that 
parking is at own risk (so the implied value of his “keeping an eye 
on it” is formally disimplied in favour of pure profiteering). The 
crafter has an amusing sign, “Lawers Toll”, among his housefront 
bricabrac (or brickbats). However, the Ben Lawers Hotel has 
bulldozed out an extra car park, with space for about 15, and its 
new noticeboard declares that walkers are welcome to use it on 
the understanding that we spend some money at the hotel 
afterwards. For those not intending to devour hotel food or drinks, 
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language of The Munro Almanac rather than Gradus ad 
Parnassum. Jarvie, has, I believe, erred here and elsewhere 
in inserting prosaic English renderings of hill names into 
the verse: better to allow the reader, if so inclined, to look 
them up, rather than to break the flow with trainspotterish 
translations. Otherwise, his rhythm tends to be assured, 
even elegant: 

Leggy white hares play and lope 

on a midday, sunny, snowy slope 

between Meall Gorm and Creag Leacach... 

(East of Glenshee) 

The light-hearted dactyl and iambs of the first two lines 
contrast nicely with the monolithically spondaic moun- 
tains. And it rhymes! 
THE IMPLICIT THEME of many of the poems is the dying, 
of the light, and the poet’s attempts to hang on to images 
of the all-too-quickly passing day. This theme is explored 
more explicitly in the best poem of the collection, Looking 
West, the title of which refers to both the setting, Ben More, 
and to the mythological destination of the dead: 

I dream we are two Viking jaris 

today, with simple action plans 

and strategies — along the lines 

of take life by the throat... 
The poet’s bold and defiant manifesto is however subtly 
undermined by that verb dream, indicating that he knows 
that real life is more complicated. And while we share the 
couple’s elation at the glorious views from the top of “the 
blest islands of the west”, we also share a pang of aware- 
ness that life and its pleasures are fleeting: 

The summit is among the high points 

of two lives. Mind how you go, 

you two. Evade descent. 


| Their youth now behind them, they face a downhill 


journey to the inevitable “parting handclasp”: 
... Beyond this pinnacle 
a setting sun declines 
into the anecdotage of Valhalla. 


Earlier, I compared Jarvie’s collection to Instamatic poetry: 
and if some of the poems are mere holiday snaps, in the 
elegiac Looking West he has produced a portrait of real 
depth, and one which repays repeated viewing. 


there is informal verge parking for one behind a phone pole imme- 
diately east. 

The layby at NN655381 (opposite Craggantoul) is signed 
“access to Ben Lawers from Visitor Centre’, as if to suggest 
that there isn’t access to Ben Lawers from the track that goes up 
just 400 metres to the west of the layby. But there is, of course. 
However, the route by Lawers Burn, Lochan nan Cat and the 
Stuc/Fhithich col is really nice. And little used, judging by the way 
that the quite nice green fleece dropped beside the loch had lain 
long enough for voles to raid it for nest material. It's still wearable, if 
the owner reads this and writes in to say what was in the pockets. 

Ronald Turnbull 


Friday’s TV...Friday’s TV...Friday’s TV... 


Kilroy on Kilda (BBC1, 9.30am) The popular day- 
time host retums with cutting-edge chat from the out- 
landish Atlantic outpost. Today’s topics: My wife has 
webbed feet; Auks and Arabs — a waste of space? 


Big Strong Bothy Boys (ITV1, 10.15am) Shenavall 
gets the makeover as the team restore period features 
such as stone-flagged floors, candle-filled whisky 
bottles and tin-can contraptions apparently intended 
for the heating of drugs. 


Gardens on the Edge (Five, 11.30am) Fed up with 
lumpy lawns? Tired of tussocks? Driven mental by 
midges? Join Tanya and the team as they completely 
cover Rannoch Moor with decking. 


An Inspector Culls (BBC2, 3.05pm) As part of the 
channel’s Hebridean season, cameras follow wildlife 
conservationists as they stumble around the Uists 
stamping out the evil menace that is the hedgehog. 
(Followed at 3.45pm by Animal Hospital.) 


Friends (Channel 4, 5.30pm) The One Where 
Phoebe Joins The SMC (R) 


The Simpsons (BBC2, 6.00pm) Homer's long-lost 
mountaineering cousin Joe pays a visit only for Bart 
to cut his rope. 


The Copse (Channel 4, 6.30pm) Part-documentary, 
part-sitkacom. Consultants are hired to spruce up the 
image of the UK’s less-than-loved treeplanters. It’s too 
late, though: the most obvious idea — rebranding the 
Forestry Commission as FCUK — has already been 
nabbed. 


Britain’s Worst Mapreader (Five, 6.45pm) Norman 
from Darwen, Marie from Hounslow and Ashok from 
Wallsend try — and fail — to navigate their way out of a 
paper bag. 


Legends of the Fall (ITV2, 7.00pm) See Pick of the 
Day 


Clearances Clearances Clearances (Channel 4, 
8.00pm) Retum of the more-money-than-sense 
relocation series. This week, a couple of investment 
bankers buy a Highland glen and revitalise it with a 
blend of holiday cottages and asset stripping while 
also retaining a city pad in St John’s Wood. 


Sorry, We’re Shut (UK Gold, 8.00pm) Sitcom about 
the Scottish tourist industry 


Munrobaggers’ Wives (ITV1, 9.00pm) Morar goes 
on a bender after finding Ben in bed with Clova when 
he was supposed to be at a club meet in the 
Mamores. And Reinhold retums from the Alps. 


Trig Happy TV (BBC2, 10.00pm) Cameras follow an 
Aspergers-riddled bunch of inadequates as they 
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Legends of the Fall 
(ITV2, 7.00pm) Sophie 
Wessex-Helicopter re- 
opens the curious case 
of Jacqueline “Lost in 
the Gorms” Greaves and 
argues that the entire history of mountain 
rescue is based on imaginary statistics and 
fabricated stories. “There is not one jot of 
hard evidence,” Professor Helicopter argues, 
“that even a single accident has ever occur- 
red to anyone, anywhere.” Startling stuff, 
and she goes on to conclude that “rescue 
agencies have been on the make for years, 
kitting themselves out in new designer cag- 
oules every few months, safe in the know- 
ledge that no one — until now — has ever 
questioned their motives.” An extraordinary 
I and hard-hitting piece of investigative TV. 
Oe ees ee 
traipse round various concrete measuring blocks in 
Cambridgeshire. Dull beyond belief. 


CSI: Crianlarich (Five, 10pm) The team are called in 
to solve a railway mystery after the body of a badger 
is found at Tyndrum Upper just hours after having 
been seen boarding the Oban train at Tyndrum Lower. 
(‘Body of a bagger,” surely? — Ed.) 


Newsnight (BBC2, 10.30pm) Gavin Esler chairs a 
discussion on why his name is an anagram of Large 
Nevis. (Followed at 11.20pm by a Party Political 
Broadcast by the Windfarm Party.) 


The World’s Wildest Bothies (Discovery, 11.15pm) 
Hand-held footage of uproar in Culra and a beating 
behind Backhill of Bush. Junkie squalor, illicit liquor, 
bothy pom and Scottish country dancing, all the 
horrors are here. Followed at 11:57pm by Weirs Way. 


Bonsai! (Channel 4, 11.30pm) The spoof horticul- 
tural gambling show visits the Benmore Garden in 
Cowal. How many tiny trees will Mr Tree-Planting Man 
plant along the shore of Loch Eck? 0-5? 6-9?7? 10— 
15??? More than 157??? Place your bets now!!! 


| South Peak (Channel 4, 12.00am) Cartman goes to 


college and returns as Cartographyman, while Kenny 
does himself damage with a set of crampons. 


Wilderness Walks (Classic Gold, 1.05am) Repeat 
of the popular walk’n’talk series with mountaineer 
and lifestyle guru Cameron McNeish. This week he 
accompanies Jordan as they enjoy the Paps of Jura. 


Six Feet Under (E4, 2.15am) Documentary about 
snowholing. 


Sportsweek (Eurosport, 3.30am) News and views 
from the world of bagging, climbing and general 
trudging about in the rain and snow, followed by a 
roundup of minority sports such as football, rugby, 
horse racing and golf. 


Wilderness Wanks (Europorn, 4.35am) Erotic 
thriller in which a bored Borders housewife visits 
Cockplay Hill west of Langholm and (that’s enough 
TV scheduling — Ed.) 


‘Stre 


He’s a mountain man (100 Best Routes on Scottish Mountains), a sex guru (The Rumpy Pumpy Quiz 
Book) and a weird hybrid of the two (The Joy of Hillwalking). Now Ralph Storer is at it again, so to 
speak, offering his services as an agony uncle ona sie a in which he ds a long- Saves GIES 


ight to the Devil’ s Point 


Dear Ralph — 

Please help me. | am at my wits’ end. After seven bliss- 
ful years, my marriage is on the rocks. Literally. | have 
just discovered that my husband has secretly suc- 
cumbed to the ‘love that dare not speak its name”. What 
can | do? (Desperate of Drumnadrochit) 


Dear Desperate — 

lf you truly wish to save your marriage, you must first 
learn to speak openly about your husband's condition 
without blame or shame, so let us address the problem 
in plain language. Munro bagging. There, I’ve said it. 

With a wife like you, his reluctance to “come out” is 
understandable. He needs your support, not your ap- 
probation. Although the aetiology of his condition is lit- 
tle understood, the prognosis is good. It may take him 
some time to bag all 284 Munros but, apart from the In 
Pinn, the condition is not life-threatening and should 
run its course without lasting effect. 

Meanwhile, try to understand his needs, however dis- 
gusting they may seem to you. Experience shows that 
the best course of action is active encouragement. The 
more you encourage him, the sooner he will complete 
his tick list and be freed from his dark obsession. Of 
course, this will be difficult for a cold fish like you, so 
perhaps it would be better for both of you if he dumped 
you for a fellow sufferer. 

Dear Ralph — 

Do you have any suggestions 
as to how | can encourage my 
children to climb mountains 
without complaint? (Harassed of 
Haddington) 


Dear Harassed — 
Like dogs, skiers and tourists, 
children are a major source of 


— Chris Tyler sends a cutting from the 11/6/04 West Highland Free 
Press: “Eighty-three-year-old John Montgomery achieved a re- 
markable first this week when he successfully scaled the famous 
“Tnaccessible Pinnacle” on the Cuillin Ridge in Skye. Mr Mont- 
gomery, a retired former lieutenant in the Royal Engineers who 
lives in Speyside, has been a regular walker and climber in the 
Cuillins for a number of years. However, the ‘in-pin’ [sic] had 
still to be added to his list of other Munros.” He took in Sgurr 
Mhic Chonnich as well and was guided by George Yeomans who 
said he didn’t know of anyone older having climbed the pinnacle. 


— The UK Independence Party, aka Ukip, didn’t take power in 
the June elections. Had they done so, however, the bumpy sum- 
mits in the middle of the Pentlands ridge would surely have been 
renamed Ekip and Wkip. 


— It’s unclear what constitutes the appropiate verb for complet- 
ing an ascent of the Kips (‘to scale” seems fine), but it certainly 
isn’t “to conquer”, at least not in this parish. The conquering of 
hills and mountains is commonplace, but carries undertones of im- 
perialism, of the hill having somehow been defeated. (The hill just 
carries on regardless of course, unhindered by the human visit.) 
Conquering is spreading to other spheres, however, if this 
quote — carried by Ceefax on 13 April — is anything to go by. 
It followed Brian Lara’s innings of 400 to regain the Test batt- 
ing record, and Matthew Hayden — whose 380 this beat — said: 
“I feel proud to know he’s conquered me with such an awesome 
performance.” Vanquished, maybe. Or gubbed. But conquered ? 


visual and aural pollution on the hill and are best in- 
carcerated in some kind of holding cell pending your 
retum. If they must accompany you, use a carrot and 
stick method to keep the brats in check. 

Threatening them with the pointy end of an ice axe 
or trekking pole works wonders if the correct tone of 
voice is employed. A promise of sweets later may give 
a temporary reprieve from whining. If you exhaust them 
sufficiently, they will even forget the promise, so you 
won't have to cough up. Finally, scare stories that fea- 
ture ogres such as the Big Grey Man of Ben Macdui 
and the Bearded Behemoth of Bidean nam Bian will 
not only keep them in close order but shut them up for 
days afterwards. 


Dear Ralph — 


| | seek your advice on a delicate matter of etiquette. 


While crossing the White Mounth plateau recently, | saw 
a woman approaching, apparently totally naked apart 
from a pair of boots. Being a gentleman and not wish- 
ing to cause her embarrassment, | gave her a wide 
berth. However, what should | do if such an encounter 
were to occur on a narrow ridge such as Aonach 
Eagach? (Gentleman Jim) 


Dear Gentleman Jim — 

The desire to go naked is not that unusual among those 
of us who feel an affinity with The Great Outdoors. In- 
deed, who among us has not stripped off on top of Ben 
Nevis, stood legs akimbo, braced against the wind, and 
asserted our oneness with the universe with a cry of “I 
am Spartacus’? 

However, should you wish to avoid the naturist as- 
pect of Nature, and do indeed find yourself accosted 
by a naked female on the Aggy Ridge, you have two 
options: block her passage or toss yourself off. A gen- 
tleman would do the latter. 


— Long-time TAC reader Alan Haworth is secretary of the par- 
liamentary Labour party at Westminster and has recently been 
elevated — if that’s the word — to the Lords in some kind of 
reshuffle on Mount Blair. He finished a round of Munros on Ben 
More Mull, 28/9/01 (the AER centenary), and this appears to 
make him the first person to possess both a peerage and a Munro 
completion. His friend Murray Elder — ex-secretary of Labour 
in Scotland — is now Lord Elder and has fewer than 20 Munros 


| to climb. When he does complete, it will be notable more for 


willpower and medical prowess than for any parliamentary as- 
pect, as he underwent a heart transplant some years ago. 

As for MPs, Chris Smith’s completion has been well docu- 
mented (the Glenfinnan Sgurr nan Coireachan, 27/5/89), and he’s 
the only elected Westminster Munroist. But Murray Tosh, the 
Dumbarton MSP, completed on Ben Hope, 17/7/02. 

In terms of knighted Munroists, there are at least two: Sir John 
Johnson, ex-head of the Countryside Commission (Sgurr 
a’Ghreadaidh, 11/4/93) and the late Professor Sir Fred Hoyle 
(Blaven, 23/10/80). This tendency for such people to complete 
on Skye is presumably the Knight’s Peak effect. 


— Incidentally, following TAC61, Alan Haworth wrote to say: 
“The reference to Lady Lorna Anderson (p20) is an intriguing 
one and — as an obituary writer — I look forward to the fuller 
account in the next issue.” The full obituary will come in due 
course, but has been held over for now — the main reason being 
that the editor has it only half-written at present. 


More stuff about stacks ————_____ 


I HAVE BEEN FOLLOWING the St Kilda correspondence in 
TACS58-61 and am amused by the passions aroused. | 
particularly enjoyed Alan Blanco’s TAC60 outburst — “so 
please, someone, find a boatman who is not in fear of his 
livelihood being ruined by the ‘conservation’ mafia, and go 
for it. It’s time to bag those stacks.” I hope this was written 
with tongue firmly in cheek because it verges on piffle and 
pays little attention to the total reality of the situation. 

I will not speak for the army, SNH or NTS — they can do 
that for themselves. 

The stacks are not a marine version of the In Pinn. Stac Lee 
is 564 feet high and Stac an Armin is 644 feet high. Both are 
surrounded by the open Atlantic, in water which is as deep 
as they are high. No sensible boat owner is going to listen to 
a time-challenged peak bagger tell him to risk smashing his 
boat or inflatable against the rocks unless the weather is 
perfect, the sea conditions are perfect and there is time to get 
the bagger on and off the rocks. 

The whole St Kilda archipelago is a dangerous place. Over 
the years there have been many deaths among army person- 
nel, birders, egg collectors, climbers and contractors. Many 
of these deaths could have been avoided if folks respected 
the landscape and understood that years of breaking rules 
behind a desk does not qualify you to try and break the rules 
of nature. 

Surely the readership of this fine magazine realises that 
this is more than an access problem. There has been a mass- 
ive increase in visitors in the last 40 years, and the influence 
of the insurance companies and the possibilities of a mass- 
ive compensation claim has done as much as anything to 
bring about restrictions to access and recommendations 
about where and where not to go. 

I tend to agree with the argument that the wildlife is over- 
protected. When I first went to St Kilda in 1975 there were a 
couple of pairs of bonxies, but there are now dozens and I 
can’t see why they are being protected. A warden I spoke to 
some years ago agreed that the nests should be trampled. 

A lot will have changed since my last visit to St Kilda in the 
late 1980s. Contractors have taken over many of the duties 
of the army — they form a semi-permanent population and 
offer the chance of many experiences not open to the day 
visitor. They do not appreciate outsiders coming over all 
judgmental about why or why not the radar should be there. 

No matter how competent you think you are, isn’t it just 
good manners to learn about the local conditions, even if it 
comes from a warden who looks ridiculously young? Even if 
you are twitching like a kid waiting for his/her turn on the 
swings? Unfortunately the warden may be well qualified as a 
naturalist but not have Howard Dean’s oratory skills when it 


Dear TAC, 


| wonder whether readers have heard 
the splendid news that my old alma 
mater, Lancaster University, has de- 
cided to appoint Britain's most famous 
climbing brand, Chris Bonington, as its 
titular head? Sir Bonus is to take a 
break from writing autobiographies and 
opening supermarkets to become chan- 
cellor from 2005. His predecessor was 
Princess Alexandra, leading to specu- 
lation that Sir Christian might have been 
chosen because of his increasing re- 
semblance to the late King George VI. 

Princess Alexandra was chiefly fam- 
ous amongst us alumnae for bringing a 
maid and a personal toilet seat when 
visiting the university to confer degrees. 


She also wore white gloves in case 
she touched “commoners”. It would 
be nice to think that Sir Chris might 
continue with this protocol. 

The appointment of Sir Chris is 
obviously a far-sighted decision by 
university senate, given modern stu- 
dents’ current-day preoccupations. A 
friend who shared a train journey 
with Bonners back to Cumbria from 
London after an Alpine Club commit- 
tee meeting or some such nonsense 
revealed that the first thing he did on 
boarding the first-class compartment 
was to get out his laptop, plug in his 
earphones and start playing a fiend- 
ishly tricky game concerned with 
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comes to talking to a bunch of spew-spattered yachties, 
especially if he has given the same talk a dozen times before. 
It is not his fault if the visitors have not given themselves 
enough time. The St Kilda landscape is uniquely dangerous, 
so it is important that the owners give the visitors adequate 
warning about the dangers, a requirement which is probably 
necessary under the new access legislation. 

The islands are not that big, but there is as much acreage 
on the near-vertical as there is on the horizontal. There are 
plenty of opportunities for the walker to wander up or down 
a gully and find themselves in an exposed position without 
an escape route. Compasses don’t work on Hirta, because of 
the local geology, and GPS is not accurate enough to deal 
with the crumbling cliff edges. Maps are not detailed enough. 
Mists play tricks with the landscape. It is remarkably easy to 
go for a walk and end up on a 1000ft-high promontory, 
then slip to a bone-crushing death where the body will not 
be found, ever. 

The army comes in for a lot of slagging but they usually 
don’t deserve it. The main buildings and the roads have 
been there since the 1950s. The structures on top of the hills 
have come and gone with the years — some have been dis- 
mantled and removed from Hirta. The army footprint on St 
Kilda is actually being reduced. Readers may be interested 
to note that the buildings were originally destined for Libya. 

Mike Harding, folk singer and comedian, once tried to 
launch a competition for the most violated nature reserve 
after seeing the generator block near the army camp. He had 
failed to notice that by walking 20 yards and turning your 
back on the buildings you were in a landscape which had 
hardly changed over the last 150 years. It is essential when 
on St Kilda to look at the larger picture. Give Mike his due 
though — he gave a cracker of a concert in the Puff Inn. 

The boat trip to St Kilda can be hellish: tales are told of 
people who went into shock during the trip out and only 
came to after a few days. The most enterprising visitors I can 
recall are the group who went over by sea kayak and camped 
for a week. Those genuinely interested in St Kilda should go 
to www.kilda.org and use that as the basis for arranging a 
proper visit, one that gives time to appreciate the place and 
take advantage of all the opportunities which present them- 
selves. A flying trip leaves too much to chance. 


Nick Aitken 


building empires. At a later date, when 
visiting the Boningtons at their home, 
he found Sir Bonus and Lady Wendy 
mind-melding on the settee, plugged 
into their respective machines, battling 
against each other on the same game. 

It therefore occurred to me that Lan- 
caster has chosen wisely. At future 


they would win the star prize of a lux- 
urious degree of their choice. If they 
lose, they would have to pay double 
tuition fees and go back to the start. 
Surely this is the way to go for all for- 
ward-thinking universities — a lottery- 
style awards ceremony involving a ce- 


degree ceremonies perhaps students | 
could challenge Bonington in a com- © 
puter-game shootout. If they beat him, — 
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lebrity, rather than all that tiresome 
studying and answering annoying 
questions. Young people have moved 
-on and we should recognise this. 

| look forward to more initiatives of 
this Kind. What next? Cameron 
McNeish for chancellor of Stirling 
University? Honorary degrees in Pla- 
_ giarism Studies all round...? (That's 
a terrible aspersion to cast — Ed.) 


Yours dumbing downedly, 
Dr C E Wells, BSc (Hons) Lancaster, 
PhD (Fluke) Sheffield 
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Dear TAC, 


We have been asked by a number of 
people what the background was to 
recent upheavals in the Schiehallion 
Group, the local group set up for 
“consultation” by the John Muir Trust, 
so here goes. 

1 — Communication was largely one 
way (ie from the Schiehallion Group 
to the JMT). As an example, after 
£30,000 was paid over to remove all 
the sheep, regular reports were sub- 
mitted to the JMT on incursions. We 
realise that some incursions will oc- 
cur, but no adequate steps were taken 
by the JMT to deal with the problem, 
and undertakings made to meet with 
the relevant farmers were not hon- 
oured. At the time of writing, after three 
counts in May, sheep and lambs were 
present on East Schiehallion (eg on 
18 May: 53 sheep, 22 lambs). 

2 — Management Plan. Aims and 
objectives were drawn up by a small 
group of us in 2002, and ratified by 
the JMT trustees. No management 
plan has yet appeared. We are told 
that the Strathaird Management Plan 
was five years in the making. The 
main focus on Schiehallion is, or should 
be, the natural regeneration of East 
Schiehallion, Gleann Mor in particu- 
lar. This requires the removal of all 
sheep, culling of marauding deer, and 
precious little else. Allowing for this 
being an oversimplification, a manage- 
ment plan should not take this long 
to produce given the extensive ex- 
pertise available to assist over- 
stretched JMT staff. 

3 — Pay and Display. Discussions 
were held on this and wider issues 
with the Forestry Commission and 
Highland Perthshire Community Land 
Trust which owns Dun Coillich. No- 
body told us about this in advance 
and it was presented to us as essen- 
tially a fait accompli, though the FC 
tell us. that it is less settled than the 
JMT leads us to believe. The JMT was 


represented at the talks by a trustee 
whose credentials are impeccable 
but who also chairs the HPCLT and 
is therefore vulnerable to suspicions 
of possible conflicts of interest, par- 
ticularly when Dun Coillich has jump- 
ed on board a proposed hydro 
scheme right next door to an area 
the JMT has pledged to restore to its 
former wild character. 

4 — The path. The new path is a tre- 
mendous feat of construction and will 
greatly improve the appearance of 
the mountain, but it is being used as 
a smokescreen to cover failings else- 
where. The JMT's standard response 
to criticism is to parade the path as 
an icon rather than a traffic-manage- 
ment tool enabling the erosion dam- 
age to recover and revegetate. 


These problems are reflected in the 
wider malaise that afflicts the JMT. 
There is no real consultation nor any 
effective mechanism for JMT mem- 
bers to influence decision making. 
The Council of the Wise dictates 
what will happen and seems more 
concerned with not rocking any boats 
at the top table (gravy boats, pre- 
sumably) than with setting an exam- 
ple. The JMT is no longer a radical 
conservation organisation; it seems 
more concerned with maintaining the 
status quo on its properties. 

Basically, the Schiehallion Group 
has no effective input and no serious 
prospect of making a difference. That 
is why we stuck to our resolve to 
stand down as secretary and min- 
utes secretary respectively. It is all 
very disheartening. 

Come on, JMT, stand by Muir's vi- 
sion and do something more for wild- 
ness, and make the mountain glad. 


Yours, 
John Allen, Killin 
Roderick Manson, Blairgowrie 


Bites ena heen ane sii ies Ae ee eS 
Dear TAC, 


Robin Campbell's delightfully eccen- 
tric piece of complete cobblers 
about the Mountaineering Council of 
Scotland in TAC61 (p9) conjures up a 
vision of a latter-day John Knox 
metaphorically pissing on the moun- 
taineering equivalent of Papal Bulls 
and Plenary Indulgences. Unfortun- 
ately, whereas most of us move for- 
wards into the 21st century, Robin 
steadfastly remains retrograde within 
the 19th. One suspects Robin’s 
admittedly charming and simplistic 
vision of the MCofS is of a group of 
misty-eyed visionaries, staring at 
virgin peaks whilst stuffing best shag 
into pipes clenched firmly in teeth. 

In the real nastily political and sec- 
tarian world, the MCofS, and indeed 
our southern counterparts (the iconic 
Flatlanders aka the BMC), work 
harder than most on a very limited 
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budget to ensure that Scottish and 
furth-of-the-border mountaineers and 
walkers can continue to stravaig the 
hills in freedom. A cosy little coterie 
of amateurs would hardly be able to 
deal with the confrontations and di- 
lemmas that the MCofS have had to 
deal with, often unsung and unprais- 
ed, relying on but three full-time mem- 
bers of staff plus one secretary anda 
bunch of volunteers who put in an in- 
ordinate amount of time ensuring that 
the whole show stays on the road. 

As a group example, here are a 
few of the recent dainty little morsels 
we have had to deal with and are 
dealing with. The access legislation, 
(we have a member on the Access 
Forum); the Health and Safety Ex- 
ecutive's forthcoming “Working at 
Heights” legislation; renewable en- 
ergy (we were one of the most ac- 
tive NGOs involved in the successful 
rejection of the Shieldaig hydro 
scheme); footpath repair; car parking 
charges; a watchdog on hill tracks 
and other clandestine developments; 
training of young mountaineers; win- 
ter skills lectures and hands-on 
courses; increasing involvement with 
Glenmore Lodge and its courses; the 
British Upland Footpath Trust; the 
Mountaineering Coordination Group; 
the Access and Conservation Trust: 
designing and printing thousands of 
leaflets on a variety of topics, and so 
the list goes on. At the same time we 
have a good working relationship with 
other NGOs, the Scottish Executive, 
SNH and Sportscotland. 

Actually, it's amazing we can do 
what we have done with so little. So 
rather than castigate, reflect carefully 
how times have changed and how 
mountaineering, so long a forgotten 
backwater, now approaches centre 
stage, fulfilling the Scottish Execu- 
tive’s desires for health and social in- 
clusion. Climbing and walking on our 
Scottish hills brings in more money 
than any other business in the High- 
lands, a point worth noting and one 
which needs positive direction by the 
MCofS on behalf of our members. 

With a new IT system shortly to be 
instigated, the problems of multiple 
club membership and fees should 
become a thing of the past, and what 
the MCofS has to offer is indeed good 
value considering what we have to 
do, plus of course a fine magazine 
which keeps members up to date with 
what's really going on. If members 
have a point to make or feel left out, 
then write to the Scottish Mountaineer 
or attend the AGM, and if you think 
things could be improved then per- 
haps you could stand for election and 
join one of the committees, where you 
can help put something back into our 
unique and wonderful country. 


Yours sincerely, John Mackenzie, 
MCofS president, Strathpeffer 


Ed. — The page 3 editorial in the June 
issue of The Scottish Mountaineer, 
the MCofS mag, also picks up on 
Robin Campbell's piece, with MCofS 
vice-pres Beryl Leatherland writing 
that “Campbellesque rants are not for 
us, we make our points via reasoned 
debate and persuasion”. Neither 
Leatherland nor her editor can bear 
to mention TAC, however, so in-the- 
dark readers might guess that the 
Campbellesque rant refers to Alastair, 
not Robin. More on this next time, no 
doubt, and more on the claim, also 
made in Leatherland's piece, that the 
MCofS is “the National Governing 
Body of our sport”. Really? 

Perec sais Sate ee eT A al 
Dear TAC, 


Robin Campbell lets himself down by 
making an issue of “Flatlanders” hold- 
ing staff positions at the MCofS. It is 
a bigoted swipe at English people 
living and working in Scotland. 

Whatever one thinks of the exist- 
ence of such MCofS staff jobs, | for 
one have no problem with English 
people filling the appointments. | spent 
17 years as a Scot in London and at 
no time did anyone say to me that | 
should leave and give my job to an 
English person. 


Yours faithfully, 

Drew McMahon, Aberdeen 
ae ed 
Dear TAC, 


Thinking of taking up hillwalking? Be- 
ing put off by the thought of trudging 
up those hundreds of Munros, Corb- 
etts and Grahams? Why not be elitist 
and only go for the prime selection? A 
prime mountain is one whose height 
in metres is a prime number. 

There are 37 prime Munros, from 
Gairich at 919m to Cairn Toul at 
1291m. There are none on Skye, thus 
avoiding those awkward Cuillins, and 
there is no need to climb Ben Nevis 
which eliminates the risk of taking the 
“Trail route” off the summit and end- 
ing up in Gardyloo Gully. 

There are 33 prime Corbetts, from 
Meallach Mhor and Cul Beag at 769m 
to the Fara at 911m. Curiously, there 
are also 33 prime Grahams, from 
Meall an Fheur Loch at 613m up to 
the 761m trio of Beinn Talaidh, Sgurr 
a'Chaorainn and Cnoc Connich. Thus 
the unwieldy and offputting total of 
727 Munros, Corbetts and Grahams 
is brought down to a much more man- 
ageable 103. | would welcome the 
comments of an expert such as Murdo 
Munro on this proposed new round. 


Yours as ever, 
Findlay Swinton, 
Monikie 

Murdo Munro 
writes: An excellent 
idea, especially as 
103 is also prime. 


Dear TAC, 


Oh dear, I've just discovered from 
TAC61 (pp18-19) that | shouldn't use 
walking poles, as the noise — the 
older walker's death rattle — might 
offend other hill-users. | use the poles 
because after 20 years of rugby my 
cruciate ligaments are mere happy 
memories, but | still want to climb 
hills. Slowly (and noisily) traversing 
the final summit ridge of my 50-plus 
years | had thought myself unshock- 
able, but the occasional random 
prejudices of TAC contributors can 
still cause one of my eyebrows to 
tremble in a feeble attempt to rise. 

And what's wrong with my orange 
cagoule? (TAC60, p13.) | suspect 
the baggers are behind this — there 
is probably a list of approved cloth- 
ing and equipment somewhere, and 
I'm not a completer. This fixation with 
lists of the admissible is theological, 
anal, or both. After all, the reason for 
excommunication of a hill from the 
Munro tables could be a percentage 
variation from an arbitrary height 
which has no significant figure be- 
fore the third place of decimals — but 
out is out. It's a dull view of things. 

Why not dynamic lists? | suggest 
“Riemanns” (after the 19th-century 
German mathematician Bernhard 
Riemann — Ed.), a Riemann being 
defined as a hill at the top of which 
the number of walkers hanging 
around when you arrive is a prime. 
(Exercise: If your own party is in- 
cluded, what is the lowest practical 
size for your party which maximises 
the likelihood of a hill being a Rie- 
mann?) Or how about a “TAC”: a hill 
at the top of which no one is wearing 
an orange cagoule or carrying walk- 
ing poles? If | climb alone at mid- 
night, many hills will be Riemanns, 
but alas, | can never climb a TAC, 
even though (intriguingly) some TACs 
are occasionally also Riemanns. 

If hill lists were dynamically defined 
then it would not be possible to be a 
completer, and that would put an end 
to the whole silly list thing once and 
for all. Anyway, lists are slippery, as 
Bertrand Russell discovered. How 
about “Russells” — hills which do not 
appear on any other list? But this is 
itself a list, and therefore no hill can 
appear on it: | herewith apply to be 
recorded as the first Russellist. 
Yours, Dougie Lockhart, Dumbarton 
Ed. — Two prime letters in the one 
issue, oh joy. And rugby, too. 
eae 
Dear TAC, 

Accessing wild places by car (TAC61, 
pp6-7) does involve costs in terms 
of damage to the environment. The 
increased foot (and mountain bike) 
traffic resulting from the improved 
access also has cost implications in 
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the provision of paths and also the 
impact on the environment. The car 
parks, footpaths and other facilities 
have to be such that sustainable use 
of the areas concerned is possible, ie 
the level of use does not mean that 
there is continued degradation of the 
environment we are so keen to enjoy. 
Car parks and paths do not come 
cheap — a stone-pitched path such 
as on the tourist path on Ben Nevis or 
on Arthur's Seat can cost up to £150 
per metre. Maintenance of the paths 
is in addition to this. If every walker or 
group of walkers was to take just a few 
minutes to clear the small stones from 
one cross drain or water bar on each 
path they visit, then maintenance 
costs would be reduced and the £2 
car park charge could at least go to 
towards the capital cost of the path. 
The council of the National Trust of 
Scotland is elected by the membership 
and so all members do have a say in 
influencing policy. Fees so obtained 
also help support the work of the NTS 
in the wild areas of the many proper- 
ties round the country. Individuals can 
further support this work by joining the 
conservation volunteers of NTS or one 
of the many other voluntary bodies 
such as the JMT or the RSPB. | have 
worked on footpaths in Kintail, Mar 
Lodge, Dollar Glen and Grey Mare’s 
Tail. Such work is generally appreci- 
ated by the walkers who pass; it is 
very satisfying to do something con- 
structive and affords people the 
opportunity “to give something back’. 
A charge of £2 for a nursery nurse 
on her own or for somebody taking a 
15-minute break from the A9 may 
seem a lot; on the other hand a car- 
load of four adults having a day on the 
hills for 50p each is ridiculously cheap. 
It should be possible to have a sliding 
scale that takes account of the length 
of stay and the number in the car. 
The charge is voluntary, but if signifi- 
cant numbers refuse to pay their share, 
surely it is reasonable to attempt to 
“persuade” them to contribute. 


Yours sincerely, Peter Coutts, Penicuik 


PS — | have also just spent a week- 
end at Glencoe for the annual litter- 
pick — over 240 man hours in one 
place to pick up lager cans, crisp bags 
and pizza wrappers discarded by peo- 
ple who, presumably, enjoy visiting the 
area but can't be bothered to take their 
rubbish home! 


Ed. — Re litter, | too am vexed by this. 
On the Ochils | now routinely shove a — 
spare carrier bag in the rucksack to & 
bring down any cans, crisp packets, 
chocolate wrappers and (flavour of 
the decade, these) plastic drinks bot- _ 
tles. This hasn’t reached epidemic _ 
proportions, but it is prevalent and 
persistent, especially in the summer 


months and at weekends. Most vex- ™ 


ing of all is broken glass, a conse- 
quence of lazy selfishishness and stu- 


Lett 


pidity. The bottle has been carried 


_ uphill full by someone who can't be 
_ bothered carrying it down empty. 
__ Maybe there is some visceral pleas- 
ure to be had from the process of 
- breaking, but whatever: it’s unsightly, 


and dangerous both to animals and 


_ to humans, as it occurs around 
cairns where walkers sit. It's mainly 


an affliction of popular hills (Tinto with 
its megacairn being a prime exam- 
ple), but even when cleared it soon 
recurs, At least once every summer 
— ona fine evening with low sunlight 
ideal for shard-spotting — | try and 
completely clear the area around the 
cairn on Ben Cleuch. Yet very soon it 
starts to reappear. No one is ever 
seen or heard breaking bottles — it's 
evidently a private pleasure — but 
my guess is it's as likely some regular 
hillgoer as an up-for-a-lark ned. Has 
anyone seen or heard a bottle smash- 
ed in this way? And, if so, were they 
brave (or rash) enough to challenge 
the person or people concerned? 


iia eae 
Dear TAC, 


In TAC61 (pp4-5), David Summers 
states that public transport “is gener- 
ally sustainable where a reasonable 
number of people want to make 
broadly similar journeys at about the 
same time”. Unfortunately “reason- 
able numbers” are defined by politi- 
cal priorities, and these determine 
long-term funding — that is, sus- 
tainability. Summers himself remarks 
that much more funding “would be 
needed to rival the flexibility of the 
car" (this is inherently impossible, | 
fear). 

Political priorities reflect a general 
attitude to public infrastructure, and 
in Britain the dominant view appears 
to be that the private sector can take 
care of it all. On 1 April, the Guardian 
carried an article on attempts to mod- 
ernise the London—Glasgow railway 
line, with firms from the US — a 
country renowned for its public trans- 
port — as the main contractors. A 
real April joke. Paris to Avignon, 
roughly the same distance as Lon- 
don-—Glasgow, takes 3% hours by 
SNCF train. But you wouldn't want to 
travel on something state owned. 

Given the political obstacles and 
the very real problems of remoteness 
and dispersed boarding points, | find 
the efforts of Highland Council to de- 
velop bus services quite impressive. | 
have over the years covered almost 
1000 miles on foot in the Highlands, 
and with a bit of planning and patience 


have been able to get buses to the 
start and from the end of most walks, 
including some of those mentioned 
by Summers. The one thing | regret 
is the disappearance of the old gents 
at Inverness bus station after the 
renovation; for a long time this was 
no.5 in my World League of Sanitary 
Challenges, after the Tver Chamber 
of Commerce facilities (in Russia) but 
ahead of Tripoli airport. 

| hope that some of the proposals 
made by Summers will be realised 
(and that the Assynt service is still in 
place when | get around to bagging 
that area). Two points: 


@ The system prevailing in the High- 
lands, as | know it, means a return 
must be used on a bus from the 
same company. | once faced the 
prospect of being stuck in dread- 
ful weather if a bus driver — 
breaking company rules — had 
not taken me on board with a 
ticket from a competitor operating 
the same route. Tickets that can 
be used on all buses are the norm 
in my home country, the Nether- 
lands, and throughout large re- 
gions of Austria. The Scottish 
Travelarea tickets are very limited 
in the areas they cover. 


® |ntegrating timetables may be diff- 
icult if you compete, but why not 
' have integrated information in- 
stead of piles of leaflets? www. 
travelinescotland.com gives 
access to the whole pile (I could 
not get the journey planner to 
work properly), and the new SMS 
service announced on that site is 
no doubt very useful. But as long 
as people still need printed info, 
why not organise it? 


With regard to parking fees, it is odd 
that of the four European countries 
where | regularly walk — Austria, 
Norway, the Netherlands, Scotland 
— charging for parking seems to be 
an issue only in Scotland. Very heav- 
ily visited areas in the other coun- 
tries excluded, you just park your car 
in a place where it’s not in the way, 
and off you go. While lack of public 
transport of course increases the 
number of cars parked, it can’t be the 
only reason why pocketing parking 
fees is so popular. The Ed makes a 
point about “double taxation” — but 
is this really something people have 
already paid for, or is it another case 
of compensating for tax cuts by intro- 
ducing new user fees? Of course 
these hit the lower incomes hardest 
(a cynic might say “that's the whole 
point’); still, 'm not sure that a £2 
parking fee, as the Ed seems to be- 
lieve, will discourage those in the 
lower income brackets. It can’t make 
that much of a difference in the total 
cost of a day out, as the car costs 
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money as well. The main obstacles to 
hillwalking are psychological. 


Yours, Paul Hesp, Vienna 


Bee hea Se 
Dear TAC, 


Andrew Coleman.(TAC61, p6) writes, 
“Data from the traffic counter installed 
in Glen Muick prior to charging [...] and 
then post-charging [...] show no re- 
duction in use as a result of the policy”. 
This conclusion is dubious because he 
has done an experiment without a con- 
trol. If usage had increased year by year 
before charging and then showed no 
reduction after charging, one could sug- 
gest that charging reduced the rate of 
increase. To decide reliably requires 
analysis of data from before charging 
versus after charging. If Mr Coleman 
sends the data to me (awat@ceh. 
ac.uk), | offer to do an impartial statist- 
ical analysis and make it available to 
him and you. 

Simon Blackett writes that boulders 
placed on the line of former parking 
near the Keiloch “are not an eyesore 
compared with the cars that littered the 
roadside previously!” It is not that sim- 
ple. We now have a new eyesore of 
shelter, toilet, meter, electric lights, litter 
bin, car park and cars littering a former- 
ly less cluttered and better viewpoint! 
Also, on many days and most nights at 
all seasons, there were previously no 
cars littering roadsides, whereas the 
conspicuous unsightly boulders are 
there throughout the year. 

He omits to mention that the estate 
placed some boulders along the main 
road on the tarmac edge where they 
formed a hazard, and moved them back 
only after complaint to the council. 

As you note, Editor, he doesn’t answer 
my question why the estate placed 
boulders on the south side of the main 
road. Every car | have ever seen parked 
there involved folk walking down to the 
river to see the view, and the wee foot- 
path is a sign of this use. Tourists rightly 
complain about the shortage of places 
for leaving cars safely off Highland 
roads to view scenery and wildlife and 
to take photographs. As a committee 
member of the local Braemar tourist 
association, Mr Blackett should be en- 
couraging far more safe stopping 
places off public roads, not fewer. 

Ona different tack, John Allen (TAC61, 
pp17-18) asks whether Ben Humble's 
attempts to make a garden beside the 
chairlift station were successful or were 
defeated by bad weather. They were 
successful. Many thousands of people 
will have seen Ben's garden on the short 
slope below the bottom chairlift station 
and beside the steps leading up to it, 
enclosed by a metal fence and with a 
tiny burn running down it. The plants 
grew well for decades, and by 1997 
some shrubs had grown up to a yard 
high and a couple of yards across. Most 
of Ben’s garden was destroyed during 


the works for the funicular railway. A 
new garden has been formed, but its 
designers knew a lot less about soils 
and plants than Ben. 


Yours, Adam Watson, Crathes 


Dear TAC, 


My contribution to the great smoking 
debate (TAC60, p13; TAC61, pp12-14) 
is to wonder if, as was evidently the 
case, so many people smoked during 
the 1950s and 1960s, why did the na- 
tion not suffer widespread premature 
deaths? Surely there would have been 
a marked change in rate of the national 
average lifespan around the time that 
awareness of the “dangers” of smok- 
ing became evident? | don’t see from 
the statistics much evidence for a 
marked change in average lifespan. 

The anti-smokers generally confuse 
statistical association with cause. 
Many sufferers of lung cancer have 
smoked. But it doesn’t follow that 
smoking necessarily causes lung can- 
cer, aS an association is not in itself a 
cause (as David Hume proved over 
200 years ago, for anyone who can be 
bothered to read Scotland's greatest 
thinker). The sun has risen every day 
in history, but the odds on it rising to- 
morrow are still only 50:50 (special 
exceptions for Torridon). In fact, smok- 
ers who acquire lung cancer, and other 
supposedly “smoking-related” ill- 
nesses, may well have other significant 
contributory factors: generic inherit- 
ance; proximity to industrial effluent; 
poor diet etc. Anyone who ascribes 
“smoking-related” illnesses to being 
caused by smoking is being simplistic. 
lf you think major diseases can be di- 
rectly ascribed to a single “cause”, you 
are not living in any kind of realistic 
adult world. Every age needs its dis- 
ease on to which it offloads all its bile 
against the painful awareness of our 
physical and mental imperfections. 
Smoking has got the job, pro tem. But 
in another few decades our collective 
unconscious will shift the responsibil- 
ity elsewhere. 

My only point is that smoking is not 
the direct and simple cause of the ill- 
nesses ascribed to it. Object to it, but 
please don’t demonise it, and please 
find ways to tolerate its existence. 


All power to your organ, 
Catherine Moorehead 
Ath na h-Oir, Surrey 


Robin Campbell replies to the com- 
ment in TAC61: 


My short piece in TAC60 justifying my 
habit of smoking provoked a spate 
of reactions, some much longer than 
the original, and mostly adverse. So 
far, so predictable. | did not urge the 
habit of smoking on anyone else, nor 
did | seek to justify it on behalf of any- 
one else. | sought only to explain 
why | kept on doing it. | also sought to 
entertain, which is why | kept clear of 
discussions of the merits of meta- 
analysis, of epidemiology in general, 
of the substitution of authoritative 
opinion for evidence, and so forth. 

| Know all these games, and de- 
spise most of them roundly. If | 
thought there was a whiff of proof 
that passive smoking increased the 
risk of cancer or other serious dis- 
eases, | would give up tomorrow. 
But there isn't, and so | don’t. Meta- 
analysis is a useful technique for dis- 
covering properties of phenomena 
not readily discernible from exam- 
ination of individual experiments: it is 
absolutely not a license to bundle a 
lot of non-significant experiments to- 
gether to manufacture a significant 
one! If an assemblage of the great 
and the good come together to de- 
liver a proclamation on some topic, 
my immediate reaction (honed to a 
fine cynical edge by 60 years’ ob- 
servation of sustained government 
humbuggery) is to adopt the oppo- 
site point of view. Even if there were 
a health risk or benefit associated 
with passive smoking, it would be a 
tiny one too minute to be measurable 
with the blunt instruments of epide- 
miology, and infinitesimal compared 
to the risk of death incurred every 
weekend by addicted climbers, or in- 
deed the health benefit of giving up 
climbing — yet they worry about 
passive smoking! 

Let us be in no doubt about what is 
going on in the world so far as smok- 
ing is concerned: the cappuccino- 
sipping salad-eating chattering 
classes have decided that it is no 
longer socially acceptable to smoke, 
so smokers be damned. 


ean Rae ee 
Dear Editor, 


My friend Peter Ward has for some 
years harboured the (to me) inexpli- 
cable ambition to climb the same 
Munro several times in one day. On 
11 April he achieved this ambition by 
climbing Carn Aosda six times be- 
tween 9:30am and 5pm. Another 
friend and | accompanied him on his 
third ascent and later, from the 
Cairnwell, watched his sixth. 

Peter thinks that this feat is likely to 
be the first example of “Warding’, 
which he defines as “three or more 
full ascents of the same Munro within 
the same day from a starting point 
given in the SMC Munro guide”. On 
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all six ascents he was accompanied by 
his Bedlington terrier, (not, it should be 
noted, a prerequisite). | should be inter- 
ested in your views and those of your 
readers. | know | have several. 


Yours, 
Dave Tomlinson, Lochgilphead 


Ed. — My own views could be summa- 
rised as enthusiastic onlookerism. 
‘Each to their own” surely has to be the 
stance on any harmless activity, so fair 
play to Peter Ward even though his feat 
is one which I've no great notion (nor 
the ability) to try and emulate. 

In terms of general observations... 
® The complications of climbing a hill 
more than once in the same day were 
discussed in TAC38, pp12-13. 
® A strong candidate for the biggest 
multi-ascent day must surely be the 
effort of Alan Cope on 15 July 2000 
(briefly mentioned in TAC47, p7). Cope 
started at 3:15am and had made 10 
complete ascents/descents of Beinn na 
Caillich — the 732m Graham above 
Broadford — by 7:30pm, an average of 
just under 100 minutes per trip. This 
raised cash for local leisure facilities 
and was considerably more impressive 
and innovative than traditional fund- 
raising ploys such as driving very fast 
between Snowdon, Scafell Pike and 
Ben Nevis, or shuffling round the streets 
of London dressed as a sausage dog. 
See www.pabay.org/alan_cope.html 
® Both Ward and Cope will be familiar 
with the psychological pressures of 
reascending. It is surely hard on the 
head to keep going up and down the 
same hill, and becomes cumulatively 
harder as the ascents mount and as 
“normal” physical tiredness takes its 
toll. Cope's effort of around 7300m is 
massive by any definition, and it would 
be interesting to compare his state of 
mind (both mid-attempt and at the end) 
with, say, Chris Upson’s during his 
8900m 24 Marilyns in 24 hours effort 
(see TAC59, pp6-7). The guess would 
have to be that pursuing a linear route 
(as did Upson) is relatively easier, in 
pure madness-of-it-all terms, than per- 
forming laps of a course (as did Cope). 

Ward's effort provides a reasonable 
way of assessing this. The SMC start- 
point is at around 650m. Carn Aosda 
is 917m, so each ascent would have 
involved something like 275m with 
humps, bumps and tussocks factored 
in. Six such ascents amount to 1650m: 
almost exactly the ascent required for 
the end-to-end Lawers traverse, start- 


ing from the Lochan na Lairige and & : 


taking in everything from Meall a’Choire - - 


Leith to Meall Greigh. The distance is 
markedly different — the Lawers tra- 


verse, even leaving aside any sugges- — 
tion of walking back at the end, is around — 


twice as far as the Aosda shuttling. But 


my feeling is that 6xAosda would feel — 


the more tiring of the two, due simply 
to the repetitive nature of the effort. 


Hox 


From Benelux to Beinn na Lap 


ne of the world’s most common mistakes is to 

believe that the Netherlands is a flat country. 
Not only is “flat” just a concept in the minds of math- 
ematicians, but in Holland (the uninterrupted bit of 
Dutch west coast) the dunes rise to 57 metres while 
in Limburg province (as much part of Holland as 
Scotland is part of England) the highest point is said 
to be 322.20m. Altitude gradations are admittedly 
subtle — but the Dutch have developed a very so- 
phisticated sense for heights, which is why you'll al- 
ways find large numbers of them in the Alps, Nepal 
and Norway. And in the Scottish Highlands. 

No records survive of the early days of Dutch 
Munrobagging. The Dutch Troop of No.10 Interallied 
Commando must have picked off a few Munros in 
the course of training at Achnacarry, and my old 
sergeant-major did a lot of running up and down hills 
in the Loch Lomond area. But all this was purely in 
preparation for bagging Nazis. 

It was not until the early 1970s that Munrobagging 
became the explicit purpose of visits to Scotland, 
when Huub Stollman, a teacher from Horn in Limburg 
province (a Dutchman, therefore, to whom mountain- 
eering was second nature) started organising spring 
and autumn bagging weeks in the Highlands with a 
few friends. On 6 September 1980, on Ben Nevis, he 
formally established the Dutch Munro Baggers Asso- 
ciation, or DMBA. 

In 1992, Stollman bagged his 100th Munro. Not a 
bad score, given that bagging of a weekend is hardly 
an option when you live across the North Sea. He 
celebrated at the Struy Inn in the company of dozens 
of fellow Munrobaggers. Muriel Gray was invited — 
the fame of the Munro Show was beginning to 
spread among the Dutch — but she replied that the 
DMBA would have to wait until its first member 
bagged the lot. The party was nevertheless a mem- 
orable one, and a Dutch flag graced the walls of the 
inn for many years after. 

In that same year Martin Snijders — another Limbur- 
ger — and his family climbed the southernmost, north- 
ernmost and highest Munros without being aware 
that these mountains were collectibles. Back home, 
they saw their first Munro Show — and, Zen Buddhist 
fashion, the Truth was realised in a flash. Martin 
suddenly remembered a chance meeting with his teacher 
colleague, and a few hours later he returned from 
Stollman’s place laden with maps, videos and guide- 
books. 

Year after year has since been spent in what 
Hamish Brown called the “heavenly hell” of the High- 


lands. There has of course been plenty of hell — bad 
kidney trouble on A’Mhaighdean, having the com- 
pass freeze in whiteout conditions on the Laggan 


| Beinn a’Chaorainn, and being thrown from boulder to 


boulder on Beinn a’Ghlo on a breezy winter's day. 
The In Pinn gave Snijders little trouble, thanks to a 
first-rate guide, but the midges did. Between bags, the 
visions of heaven were kept alive by imagining the 
Grey Corries skyline behind the local bank and 
windmill. And by hard training. 

The long-term result of the apparition of St Muriel 
Mediatrix was not only a combined Snijders family 
bag which stood at 569 Munros in early 2004, but 
also a multiplication of clubs. While the DMBA is 
now dormant, it has spawned PATRICK (Patrick’s 
Association To Reach Inaccessible Cols and 
Knolls), DUMBO (Dutch Unexperienced — “inex- 
perienced” does not make a good acronym — Munro 
Baggers Organisation) and LAMBADA (Limburg 
Abraham Munro Baggers And wee Drammers Asso- 
ciation — in Dutch, “to see Abraham’ is to turn 50). In 
addition to being aged 50 or over and Limburgers, 
LAMBADA members must be able to hold their 
drink. The LAMBADA coat of arms shows a male 
figure erect (sort of), headed and langued gules, issuant 
from a mountain range, vert, and carrying a ruck- 
sack, sable (this can be admired at www.buitensport- 
schotland.nl/munro/nimunroism.asp#snijders). It 
doubles as the coat of arms of DMBA. 

Apart from LAMBADA, the clubs have no member- 
ship requirements. Foreigners are welcome and, 
while none have joined, dozens of Scottish fellow- 
travellers have turned up at bagging events. The 
clubs are run as dictatorial democracies: members 
are expected to follow the leader when there is one. 
A Munro Meter keeps track of the scores. A yearly 
Munro Day is organised each year after Christmas 
with tall stories, wild plans and booze as the main 
programme points. Snijders also publishes the quart- 
erly magazine Beyond the Top. In spite of the Eng- 
lish title, the stories are mostly in Dutch and distri- 
bution is limited. But some of LAMBADA’s Highland 
odysseys have been described on the Boots Across 
Scotland website, www.bootsacrossscotland.org.uk, 
as Snijders was appointed Boots representative for 
Europe. 

Snijders expects to climb his final Munro — Meall 
Corranaich — on 29 August 2004. He will then be the 
third Dutchperson to complete the round, after non- 
DMBAers Johan de Jong (Ben Chonzie, 19/7/95) 
and Machiel Rosenbrand (Stob a'Choire Mheadhoin, 
27/5/00). Native baggers interested in witnessing 
this historic event should be at the Ben Lawers visit- 
or centre car park (aka the Starship Enterprise lana- 
ing pad — Ed.) at 10am on Sunday 29 August. Look 
out for an antique 6ft 1in pole topped by a red ban- 
danna, supported by two shorter Leki poles, bur- 
dened with a black rucksack flying Scottish and 
Dutch flags and accompanied by wife Lucy and son 
Patrick. Drams — preferably Bowmore — will be 
gratefully accepted at the summit. 

Paul Hesp 
(with thanks to Martin Snijders for information) 


